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Accidents occurring about the Hip Joint. 


You know the numerous obstacles that > 
pee a dislocation upward and backward ; 
ut, notwithstanding those obstacles, forces 





@re so continually occurring to dislodge 
thigh bone in that direction, that really the | 
dislocation often happens; the bone is | 
thrown out of the socket through the thick | 
part of the articular ligament, and it slips | 
over upon the dorsum of the ilium, generally | 
with the head turned backwards. Now 

whether it lies on the dorsum of the ilium, | 
or slips down into the sacral notch, does not | 
appear to me to be a point of importance ; 
therefore I make no distinction between 
those two cases. Then here is a dislocation 
characterised by the following circumstances : 
the limb is shorter than the other, and in- 
verted ; it is beyond the limits of the aceta- 
bulum, which shortens the length of it, and 
itis inverted. You cannot turn it out; the 
head strikes against the bone ; then, I say, 
it is clearly indicated by those circum- 
stances, and there is no di culty in the me- 
thod of using force to a dislucation so sim- 
ple. You have nothing to do but to pull 
the knee with the thigh bent at a half right 
angle upon the 7. then the head of the 
bone will come down below the acetabulum, 
and having got it there, it generally slips 
‘into the socket. You cannot pull it over 


ta ridge that is there, but you bring it 
wn where the bone has no great rise in it, 
for there is below the acetabulum a groove, 
between the acetabulum and the tuberosity 
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of the ischium, in which the obturator moves, 
and it is along this groove, 
pull at the angle specified, 
come ; and when it gets below the brim of 
the acetabulum, it slipsin. I say, I cannot 
make a distinction in those two cases ; there 
are some, however, who say, you must lift 
the head of the bone over the socket, but I 
know nothing about that, nor have I ever 
fqund any necessity for it. All I have seen 
of such cases have been easily reduced, and 
I can say this, that I have reduced the dis- 
located thighs of very strong and muscular 
men, in inns, and at such places, where 
they have been brought after having been 
pitched off coaches, with no other assist- 
ance than that of a waiter or two, and a 
four-post bedstead. 

Now the first thing is, to steady the pel- 
vis of the subject; and this is done by put- 


the | ting a sheet round the thigh, crossing it 


round the groin, putting it over the pelvis, 
twisting it hard and tight, and then securing 
it to the bed-post. Mr. Hey, of Leeds, has 
told a good thing with respect to how you 
are to make soft cords for pulling disloca- 
tions: get any number of yards of calico you 
please, roll them up into a rope, and itis a 
cylinder of calico, soft and pliant, and, 
egad, of enormous strength ; clap it round, 
as I have described, twist it harder and 
harder; then, when it is of the length you 
wish it, you can putone hand between the 
ticking of the bed and the posts of the bed, 
bringing it round one of the bed posts, and 
tying some hard knot—a bowling knot, or 
something of that kind. And you must learn 
to make these knots, for, egad, any thing 
giving way when you are pulling, is the 
most vexatious thing that could possibly be. 
Well, I fix my patient, and let one bed- 
post be diagonally opposite to the knee ; 
then I put the rope round the knee, and 
then I put it round the bed-post ; then I 
say, Come andlean upon this. Now this is 
unremitting pulling. I see his muscles giv- 
ing way ; then I say, Come, let us only have 
another hitch or two; then you twist it 
round the bed-post again; and then, by 
going on perseveringly, wearying the man, 
it has come in, in six or seven, or eight mi- 
nutes., But if there is a case of difficulty, 
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you must have pulleys; still you pull with 
pulleys upon the same principle. 

Is it ible that the head of the bone 
should thrown out of the socket, and 
that the head should be thrown forward ! 

— Such a case has happened ; 
but I don’t see any difference in the mode of 
reducing it. I don’t think that the bone 
will come over the head of the acetabulum : 
I should, therefore, pull at a halfright angle. 
But this case of the head of the bone being 
thrown forward, is so contrary to all we 
meet with in dislocations, that a man might 
be inclined to say this is fracture. Now 
here the head of the bone can be felt upon 
the dorsum of the ilium, and that was what 
made me so continually think of the head of 
the thigh bone, of the trochanter major. You 
know the head of the bone in a full grown 
man, is about three or four inches off, and a 
little raised up ; but if you feel the trochan- 
ter major, know where the head of the 
bone shout be; and I say, if it were on 
the dorsum of the ilium, it should be palpa- 
ble ; but if you did not feel it there, what's 
the inference? That it is a fracture—that 
the body of the bone has been driven up, 
and that the head is wanting. Again, I 
think you can distinguish a vacancy in the 
acetabulum, when the head of the bone is 
out of its place. But I do not know any 
special mode of reducing the one or the 
other dislocation. In the one case, the limb 
is turned inwards, and you cannot turn it 
outwards ; in the other case the limb is 
turned outwards, and you cannot turn it in- 
wards; and it is that case which chiefly 
characterises the dislocation from the frac- 
ture. 

The dislocation downward into the ob- 
turator foramen. 1 say, there is little guard 
against this, for force does not frequently 
operate to throw it down ; but a man may 
be struggling with his legs, may be hit by 
something, thrown down, and the bone may 
be knocked out—the ligamentum teres, how- 
ever, may remain entire, or it may be torn ; 
but in either case, as I think, the limb 
will be elongated, for it is below the socket, 
and it is inverted. If the leg is inverted, 
then I know what the case is— if it be not, 
there may be some difficulty; but I have 

enerally seen it inverted. en what's to 
Ee done in this dislocation? Why, to be 


sure, a man who set himself to pull at the 
leg, would be pulling it further from the 
socket. You would perhaps say, pushing would 
be the best thing to be done ; but you can- 
not push it over the brim of the acetabulum. 
Well, this can only be reduced by making 
a lever of the dislocated bone, applying a 


prop at the head of it, anda rat the 
other end; and thus would you lift it into 
the socket. And, unquestionably, if the 
patient wes a pigmy, aud the surgeon a 


giant, the surgeon would never do more than 
use his own hand for this 3 but if 
the surgeon was the pigmy, and the patient 
was the giant, then what does he do? Why, 
he uses tackle and pulleys, and the distal 
end of the bone being across the other thigh, 
he pulls it at a half nght angle down ; 
and he ties a sheet upwards, and pulls the 
upper end upwards and outwards, and by 
the compound action of those forces, the dis- 
location is reduced. Now, I think there is 
no difficulty in reducing those cases, 
if they aipanieuteat what they are about, 
and keep applying the force, as they ought 
to do, steadily und unremittingly. 

It does happen at times, that the head of 
the thigh bone is thrown out of the socket 
directly upwards ; and here the thigh is 
shortened, and there is no bending it. 
Well, then, you are to it down into the 
socket, youare to extend it, andifyou depress 
the head of the thigh bone, making a sort of 
lever of it, that would be a very considerable 

iliary in the reduction. However, it may 
be brought down by simply pulling, but a 
little pressure at the one end, with a sort of 
lever at the other, would very considerably 
tend to assist it. 


Fractures.—Now, whoever reflects on the 
mode in which the weight of the body is to 
be borne, will see how liable the neck of the 
thigh bone is to be broken. We jump from 
on high, and the force is on the head of the 
thigh bone ; the force below, throws us up, 
and breaks this arch, and this is exsccdingly 
common ; but where does the arch break ? 
O, generally, off from the thigh bone, 
Again, people fall upon their hips, strike the 
trochanter major, and what,’s likely to give 
way! They shove off the thigh bone From 
the arch it supports. The cases are often 
very complicated ; sometimes the bend and 
neck of the thigh bone split, and the thigh 
tbone gets wedged in between them; the 
cases are therefore often complicated. That 
splitting of the neck of the thigh bone is not 
at all uncommon ; but when the fracture is on 
the outside of the articular ligament, the bone 
may crack, and be simply cracked, where the 
neck of the thigh bone is joined on to the body 
of the bone, and there may be very little 
suppuration between the parts, but the patient 
is unable to go one step forward. I have heard 
of cases where they have walked, but then it 
must have been cases, I am sure, of the neck of 
the thigh bone having been wedged into the 
body of the bone, not where it is simp! 
cracked ; because, where it is simply cracked, 
if you were to have a red hot poker at their 
buttocks, I am sure they would never bear 
on their legs to get.one step forward. If a 
man, woman, or child, has leaped from on 
high, and fallen on their hip, w there is 





no retraction of the thigh, no eversion, 
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geon discovers, when it is too late, that it is 
a fracture; when it is too late, indeed. 
Now, there was a gentleman who came 
from India to this country ; he had just ar- 
rived, and was coming by the Dover Mail to 
London, and was then going to set off into 


The surgeon arrived, but could find nothing 
wrong with his thigh ; however, the patient 
was im the state | have described of pai 
and uneasiness, Another surgeon, an hos- 
pital surgeon, was sent for, and he also 
joined with the former surgeon, that there 
was nothing wrong,—that it was only a 
sprain, or something of that kind. Well, 
but the man could not stir out of bed, and 
his thigh gradually got shorter, and dis- 
torted, and turned out by the action of the 
muscles; then it became evident to the 
surgeon whd had attended him from the 
first, that it was a fracture ; and at that 
juncture I was sent for. 1 said, unquestion- 
pre by it is a fracture, and you must put it 
ight, and keep it steady; that’s all. And 
the case did perfectly well. Now he has no 
appearance whatever of having had a frac- 
ture of the neck of the thigh-bone. And 
I could tell a number of these cases. There 
was a lady who was pitched out of a gig, at 
a distance of about eight miles from London, 
and was attended by a very good surgeon, 
but he said, | can find ing wrong about 
your hip. They wrote to me, desiring to 
know if I would go down; it was in the 
winter time; and I said I could not ibly 
go down on the Sunday, but that I should 
on the following day. went, and I found 
the woman in a state in which there was 
apparently but very little wrong; but I 
measpred from the trochanter major, to the 
erista of the ilium on each thigh, and I said, 
what is the distance of the sound thigh ¢ 
He said it was of such a distance ; then said 
I to the surgeon,— Well, and measure the 
other attentively, and observe exactly what 
the length of it is. He said, unquestion- 
ably, it is nearer. Well, what's the in- 
Pager thigh there is a fracture of the 
nec e thigh-bone. Well, with respect 
to that lady, I said to him,—Now, Sir, sup- 
pose we do nothing in this case, and sup- 





pose the woman never walks more, 
what will the public say of us ? will 
say we did not understand the nature of the 


;}meck of the thigh-bone, which we never 


adverted to. But suppose we put her 
bones into the right place, and keep 
her steady, then what will the public say? 
They will say, we did every — we possi- 
bly could have done, and that it was the 
nature of this case never to get well. I 
therefore put her into a right position, 
Then comes the question, what is the right 
position? I may differ from all great men 
of authority, but I have no hesitation in 
saying, lay them on their side. I would 
treat the fracture of the neck of the thigh 
bone as I would treat a fracture in any other 

t of the bone, and lay them on their side, 

a person can be fairly laid on the side, and 


-|a@ splint put on the bone, so that the weight 


is supported by its own gravitation, then 
that will do ; the rule is, that every longitu- 
dinal inch should press equally on the splint, 
so that you should be able to take up the 
limb, and it about on the splint as if 
upon atray. Well, you have to put a coun- 
ter splint. In the fracture of the neck of 
the thigh bone, where there is a counter 
splint, why the pressure of the pelvis on 
the head of the thigh bone keeps the bone 
steady, and causes it to against the 
part which is broken. But all half mea- 
sures are bad. I do assure you, I tell you 
no lie when I tell you that | have attended 
many cases where there have been fracture 
of the neck of the thigh bone, and where 
people have gone about without the possibi- 
lity of knowing that ever there had been 
such a fracture ; but all half measures are 
bad. You must therefore turn them fairly 
upon the side, And how are they able to go 
to sleep without moving? Why, by lying 
fairly on their side, the gravitation fixes 
them in that position ; attend to the points 
of the pelvis, and I am sure they will never 
move. For my own part, I have no = 
tion to people lying on a soft feather bed. 
All the trouble | have with patients is for 
the first dozen hours, in watching them that 
they do not move ; and if they are laid on a 
feather bed, they get sunk and fixed in that 
feather bed in such a way, as that out of it 
they cannot move afterwards. Well, that is 
all i wish you to attend to upon that point. 
I am attending a child ; I put the child in 
this position ; the child lies there for three 
weeks and never moves,—it may be longer, 
and after that time the child gets to the 
other dide of the bed; you cannot confine it 
any longer; and, indeed, when the bone is 
knit, there is no necessity for longer con- 
finement. And why does the child, or why 
do patients, lie for so long atime without 
moving? Say the case was mistaken, and 
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that it was not a Sasttee, dove nes 
ide, with the 


comfortable as lying on the 
knee half bent? Is there any 
which, in the case of a i 
the parts could be 

persons be so » a8 lying on 
side’? I believe not. And if you put them 
on the side, yop put a drawn sheet under 
them, which may be removed at any time, 
for the purpose of putting clean sheets, with- 
out disturbing them. That is the position 
I should put patients in, and it bas the ad- 
vantages which I tell you. 

As to fractures not uniting when people 
are laid-on their backs, why, | don’t wonder 
at it, for unless you have beds for the pur- 
pose, there is a necessity for keeping a bed- 
pan under them, and then the motion of the 

is causes the parts to move. I do not 
wonder, therefore, that there is no case of 
the fracture within the articular ligament 
. which has united, because, till of late, they 
have not hed beds, by which the bones can 
be kept Still, It is not particularly with re- 
spect to the thigh bone, but there is no 
bone in the body that would knit if there 
was a little motion. 

But they say the bone cannot unite if the 
fracture is within the articular hgament, 
and for this reason, that there is no periosteum 
covering it, nothing but a shadow ; and that 
no blood can be received but through the 
ligamentum teres, and the synovial mem- 
brane. Now, I do say, and will maintain, 
that this reasoning is not according to the 
principles of sound physiology. Let who- 
ever reason it that will, I will say, and even 
though it were in opposition to the fact, I 
would still say, the same thing ; because, 
granted that this part of the bone has but 
little power of life, much powers of life are 
not necessary for union, if there be life in 
the other parts. It requires but very little 
powers of life indeed, to unite with other 
parts that have life; for instance, you put 
the testicles of a cock into the body of a 
hen, and yet they live there ; and again, you 
put the spurs of a cock into his comb, and 
they grow there. Well then, here are all 
the vessels necessary to nourish the parts, 
and why should they not be adequately sup- 
plied. Now it certainly isa case of rare oc- 
currence, and no positive proof has as yet 
been offered to us, of any such union taking 
place ; 1 hope, however, such proofs will 
arise in the after part of surgery, for the 
honour of the profession, and I now say, if I 
were to look for them at any time, it should 
be in putting the patient into that situation 
in which his body will never move, and in 
which the weight of his pelvis will make a 
steady pressure against the top of the bone 
from which it has been broken. When 1 
say a little pressure, of course I mean so 
that a very little motion cannot disturb it. 





As to 


old man who slipped 
broke the trochanter of his thigh bone ; I 
was sent for, and I put it in; but he was a 
very old man, and not of sound bodily health, 
and the poor fellow, though he had no pain, 
sunk away, from confinement or something, 
I don’t know how it was, but he died. We 
fed him as well as he could be fed, and we 
gave him medicine for his bodily health, but 
he died. When he was dead, | begged per- 
mission of the family to look at him, which 
ew A ray me, and I found that it was 
n. 

I remember a case in this hospital, where 
a man had fractured the neck of his thigh 
bone, and had got his head knocked all to 
pieces. We were attending to the fractured 
skull, but seeing the man uncovered, I said— 
Ah! poor soul, he’s broke the neck of his 
thigh bone into the bargain. Well, he died, 
and we were examining the brain, in the 
dissecting room, in the dead house; and 
one of the pupils, who had been examining 
that thigh bone with a freedom which is 
done when a man is insensible of pain, said 
to me, I remember your saying he had 
broke the neck of his thigh bone, but it 
was not so. Well, then, said I, he was 
a cripple before. I had occasion, however, 
to go out for a little time, and just at that 
time the youth went and cut down into the 
thigh bone, and sure enough he found that 
the neck of it was broken. 


Diseases—Diseases here are so deeply 
seated, that you cannot have that assistance 
by sight and touch, which you have in other 
joints ; but it is my firm persuasion, that 
there is no difference in the diseases of hip- 
joints, and the diseases of joints in general. 
What did I say about diseases of joints in 
general? I said, that sometimes the dis- 
eases began in the joints, and were even- 
tually communicated to the bone, whilst, in 
other cases, they began in the bone, and, 
eventually, got into the joint. Then, again, 
in some diseases of the bones, there was a 
kind of inflammatory matter found, which 
really did considerable mischief; which 
caused the absorption of cartilage, the 
growth of fungus, and so on. And that 
there were other diseases of joints, more of 
a constitutional nature. The question, then, 
is, have you any such diseases in the hip? 
And the answer is, yea, very clearly there 
are. Now I will tell you first of all, com- 
mon inflammation will happen in this joint. 
The case I mention for this purpose, was the 
case of a boy whose parents thought they 
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would consult Mr. Abernethy upon a lumbar 
abcess. tel pect cated map 
kind, it is to have a collection of fluid 
at the joint ; and there was a considerable 
quantity of fluid here, which they had taken 
for a lumbar abscess. But the gait of the 
boy immediately diselosed the nature of the 
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imping after him. Now I was rather rough ~ 
with the father, and I said,—Pray, Sir, how 
is this ; did I not tell you, the instant you 
observed your son limping, to let me know ? 
Lhope he is not still in the same situation ? 
Yes, indeed, Sir, he is, he replied. Well, 


then, Sir, said I, I shall have no hesitation, 


whatever, if this boy dies, to declare that 
you are his murderer ; and that was the case 
sure 
took 


disease,—it was that ofa limp. Now, here 
I would say, it would be well for surgeons 
to study the gait of a person, as a horse 
jockey does the gait of a horse. A horse ; the father got the boy into this 
jockey puts the horse to move, in order to| very Hospital, and here the child died. 
see his gait ; and if a person has a diseased | The ligaments got destroyed, the action of 
hip, the limb is only used as acrutch to| the muscles dislocated the bone ; and there 
help him forward, oak therefore, the disease | is no mistaking a case of this kind. 

cannot be mistaken. But if any further} I remember a case where the bone was 
evidence is wanted, I will tell you how to/ diseased, and it had gone on till it bad got 
get it,—just press upon the acetabulum. In| into a very tad state. I said to the pgtont 
this manner I have detected a number of he ought to use some swathe about him, to 
those cases. Well, but as to my case : I told| keep his socket still, or, egad, it will be 
the patient he ought to go to bed ; we put|thrown out. The man sai Lord bless 
leeches on the part, washed him, ordered you, Sir, I am obliged to be awake all night, 
him doses of calomel to keep his bowels | and watch it, or | am sure the bone would 
regular, and so on; and then, when there | be thrown out of the socket.” 

was no more pain or pressure on the aceta-| Now this is a common disease ; well, but 
bulum, I put on a blister ; and this was just |is there not disease of a constitutional na- 
about the time when a new cerate came out, ‘ture? Unquestionably ; and I will just bring 
and { told the surgeon to dress it with this| those cases before you, and then I shall 





enough. Matter formed ; dislocation 


cerate ; it was, certainly, a new mode of 
dressing it, but one dressing sufficed, for 
whether he put too much on or not, I don’t 
know, but there was a slough came away, 
and a large ulceration, and that was, per- 
haps, fortunate enough, because it kept the 
boy quiet until the leg became quite well, 
and he walked about. I urged upon them 
the necessity of being very careful to keep 
him quiet, and the boy was taken down into 
the country, and sent to school. Two years 
afterwards, that boy came up to London, and 
was put into a merchant's counting-house, 
where he had to go up and down Cheapside 
every day with bills, and, in short, had as 
much going backward and forward asa two- 
penny post-man. His thigh got bad again, 
and it happened that he lodged in a house in 
Smithfield, in which one of the students also 
lodged. I again went to see the boy, and | 
then told the father,—you ought to be aware 
of the serious nature of this malady in the 
hip; the hip may get well enough to bear a 
moderate exercise, but it won't bear the 
exercise the boy has now to take ; you must 
take him away from this situation, and, in 
the meantime, nothing is to be done, but 
what was done on the former occasion. 
Well, all this was done, and I then said to 
the father, now if any thing goes wrong 
again, if you see the boy limp in the least 
degree, you must let me know immediately, 
for it is a most important case, and. you 
should certainly not let him go into his situa- 
tion any more. I saw no more of him for 
about three months; I then observed the 
father going up Chancery Lane, and the boy 





have done for to-day. And how am I to tell 
you the number I remember of them? I 
am in the habit always of selecting those 
cases which are best calculated to impress 
the anatomical facts on your memories ; and 
I have no better case than that of a young 
lady, who was known to one of the students 
here, and he requested me to go and see 
her.. She had a limp, but she had the most 
agitated state of breathing possible; her 
pulse exceedingly frequent ; and how did 
this lameness happen? Some of her rela- 
tions had been in a navel action, and she 
was uncertain of their fate. There had been 
a very severe fight somewhere, in which 
some of her relations had been, and she had 
not heard whether they were dead or living ; 
this disturbed her very much: she got ex- 
cessively wrong in the state of her health, 
and her hip became painful. 1 said, 1 could 
not suggest either leeches or any thing else, 
but that you must foment Sg hip, keep it 
quiet, and attend to your diet, and the re- 
gulation of your bowels. I left her, and 
saw no more of her for about a month, when 
she was brought to town in order to see 
some other medical gentleman; I also was 
desired to be at that meeting. She then 
stood supported on each side, without being 
able to move. We agreed that it was a Case 
in which leeches would not do good. After 
a time, that girl went to the sea side, and 
she eventually recovered. Sir Charles 
Blick (for it was he and I that met) hada 
villa at the place to which she went, and 
he was always looking out for patients where 
he was; he attended her, he afterwards 
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I will endeavour to show you by mentionin 
another case. There was a lady who 

of great eminence, and 
tion which broke out into 
large sore ; she lived about 
iles from London. When I saw 
her, I said to the who had attended 
her, It is evident that this leeching and 
blistering has done no good; I should fo- 
ment it; but it is her health that is neces- 
sary to be attended to. It luckily hap- 
ned, that as the wound wus healing, she 
ad an attack of disease in her knee, and 
that so oceupied the attention of the sur- 
, that he never again looked at the 
wound until it got healed ; then she got bet- 
ter, and went about on crutches. Now 
that is what I should recommend, that they 
should be allowed to exercise on crutehes, 
never bearing weight on the joint. She 
went round awhile on crutches, afterwards 
got well, was able to walk perfectly in less 
than a year, and is now a perfectly straight 
woman, and walks as uprightly as if she 
had never been lame. Now 1 mention this 


case, on account of this other curiosity which 


is attached to it :—a brother of hers got ill 
in the same way, and I do verily believe, 
that if he had been laid in bed, and treated 
with leeches and blisters, and so on, his hip 

- would have got into precisely the same situ- 
ation; but by not doing this, and only 
guarding against any motion that might ag- 
gravate the disease, and by putting his 
bowels right, egad, the boy did very well. 
Now, then, in these particulars, I see no 
difference in the diseases of the joint of the 
hip, to what I see in the — of any other 
part of the body: and I have nothing more 
to add at present. 
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Lecrvre III. 


Gentlemen, 

Ar the conclusion of the last Lecture, 
I said I would endeavour to explain to 
to you the nature of intoxication, as produced 
by the excessive use of strong drinks. Now 





while a small quantity of wine, or other fer- 
mented liquor, produces an increased activity 
in all the functions, but primarily and es- 
sentially in those termed ante , @ larger 
quantity of the same stimulus soon renders 
the organ altogether incapable of performing 
its office, inducing, at length, that suspension 
or annihilation of the cerebral functions that 
we all intoxication, and which in reality is 
but a variety of apoplexy. 

It is easy to conceive a general increase 
of action to take place in the arterial system 
of the brain, though it is not easy to say 
what causes would produce so general an 
effect, and that equally with regard to every 
part of the organ. Among the causes of 
pretty general excitement to the arterial ~ 
action of the brain, may be mentioned, er- 
ternal heat, ezertion, certain emotions 
of mind, and wine in moderate quantities. 
Now that these do actually increase the 
arterial action or the brain, is almost a mat- 
ter of demonstration. The increase of size, 
and of pulsation, perceived in all the exter- 
nal arteries of the head, as well as those of 
the neck,—and the flushing of the face and 
eyes,—are sufficient proofs of this, as far, at 
least, as regards the external carotid and its 
ramifications ; while the increased heat of 
the whole head, the throbbing head-ache that 
attends or follows, and which is often re- 
ferred by the patient to the centre of the 
brain ; these, together with the excited 
state of functions, leave no room to doubt 
that the internal, no less than the external 
vessels, are in a state of inordinate action. 
Still, as there is some difference of effect 
observable in the state of the functions, in 
these different cases, it is probable that the 
excitement is not absolutely equal through- 
out the whole arterial system of the brain ; 
but rather, that the vessels of different parts 
of this organ, are unequally affected, and 
their functions also, as a natural consequence 
of this inequality. 

All these causes then, moderately applied, 
produce an increase of action in the arteries 
of the brain, though still not with perfect 
equality. This increased arterial action 
will produce a more or aes of ae 
through the organ; and this, as in 
tases, will be accompanied with a more 
energetic performance of functions; not 
merely those thet are proper to the brain, 
but, secondarily, those of the general system 
likewise, Thus, from a moderate quantity 
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of functions will be the necessary conse- 
quence, or that delirious state we term in- 
in which neither mind nor body is 


toxication, 


person is then said to be “ dead drunk.” 
Now to understand this variety of effect, 
uced from the same cause, you must 
to mind what occurs when arteries are ex- 
cited by any stimulus. Their muscular activity 
being increased, the blood is carried for- 


with more energy. This increase of action 
is soon followed by enlargement of the arte- 
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few hours, the arterial action languishes, 
the arteries slowly resume their natural size, 
and room is thereby given for the veins to 
expand, and receive the arterial blood ; the 
circulation is restored, and the functions are 
renewed. One may understand, also, what 
art is capable of doing, towards accelerating 
reco in these cases, As long as the in- 
crease of action in the arteries of the brain 
continues, means may be employed that are 
calculated to diminish increased action ; 
such as 


a the head, 
is another probable means of accomplishing 
the purpose ; this operates, both by lessen- 
ing the propulsive action of the arteries, and 
also by increasing their tonic contraction ; 
the effect being communicated by sympathy, 
from the external to the internal vessels of 
the head. It is only in extreme cases, how- 
ever, that any thing of this kind appears to 
be necessary; for experience shows that 
ordinary cases of intovication do well if left 
to themselves, so as not to require, in gene- 
ral, the use of any remedies, 

Other narcotic substances, such as opium, 
may, without difficulty, be supposed to act 
in a similar way with strong drinks, in im- 
peding the functions of the brain ; namely, 

y 


J 


action, with the 





ries, which thus will occupy, inc q e, 
greater space within the skull. But this 
additional space can only be obtained by 
compression of the veins, and consequent 
squeezing of the blood out of them: for the 
hlood-vessels are the only compressible paris 
here ; and, of these, the veins, being the 
weakest, yield most readily to pressure. 
The n effect of this is, impeded if 
not interrupted circulation, with a propor- 
tionate interruption and disturbance of the 
different functions, up to the degree of 
absolute stupor or apoplexy ; which, how- 
ever, is for the most part temporary, lasting 
for a few hours only. 

You perceive, then, that the same exciting 
cause is capable of either increasing the 
activity of an organ, (situated as the brain 
is, in an unyielding case of bone,) or, on the 
other band, of interrupting its functions 
altogether, according to the change induced 
in dimensions of the arteries, and the 
consequent compression of the veins. These 
effects are in a gredt measure peculiar to 
the brain ; other organs being capable of ex- 
pansion altogether, so as to allow of both 
arteries and veins being distended at the 
same time; by which the cireulation is still 
carried on, and the functions continued, 
though, it may be, in a disordered manner. 

The termination of a fit of intorication is 
easily understood, upon the principles here 
laid down. The excited state of the arteries 
being a forced one, is necessarily temporary 
in its duration, After a time, commonly a 





g its v 
subsequent changes I have just pointed out. 
It can hardly be doubted, I think, that the 
cause is equal to the effect: but when we 
attribute the effect of opium, as is often 
done, to its ‘‘ narcotic principle destroying 
the nervous energy,” we are using language 
to which no distinct meaning 1s attached ; 
it is only asserting @ fact, not explaining it. 

Now if opium uces its narcotic effect 
in the manner | have supposed, that is, 
through the medium of increased vascular 
action in the brain, (and that it does so is 
probable, from the fact that opium, as well 
as strong drinks, has a tendency to induce 
and to aggravate inflammation in the brain, ) 
it is not easy to understand how the sub- 
jecting persons, when under the influence 
of opium, to all sorts of irritation, medical 
and mechanical, as commonly recommended, 
should be useful. On the contrary, such a 
practice appears to me more likely to prove 
burtfal than beneficial; by exciting and 
keeping up the vascular action of the brain, 
instead of allowing it to subside, as it soon 
will do spontaneously. No appeal, in this 
case, can be satisfactorily made to experi- 
ence ; both from the want of sufficient op- 
portunities, and from the infinite diversity of 
cases ; no two being exactly parallel, so as 
to allow of a conclusion being drawn from 
one to another. At all events, there seems 
to be an inconsistency in doing that in cases 
of poisoning from opium, which po one 
thinks of doing in cases of excessive intoxi- 
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cation. For where the 
similar, it is reasonable to su -~ the 
State of organs is not very unlike in the two 
cases ; and if so, the same mode of proce- 
dure would appear to be proper. 

The explanation I have now given of in- 
preorder al 
cotics in general, will enable you to under- 
stand the state of stupor, or obliteration of 
functions, that occurs in apoplexy, as pro- 
ceeding from various causes; and also in 
the last stage of inflammation of the brain, 
and in certain forms and stages of fever ; sub- 
jects, which 1 shall soon direct your atten- 
tion to, in a more particular way. 

But suppose the arteries of a part only of 
the brain, to be in the state of preternatural 
excitement and distention I have mentioned, 
and which, no doubt, may take place from 
causes less general in their action than 
strong drinks ; the parts so excited will be 
rendered more active in the performance of 
their functions; but a necessary conse- 
quence of this will be, that the turgid state of 
vessels in the excited part, willmake pressure 
on the surrounding parts of the brain, so as 
to impede the circulation in them, and 
thereby impair their energy. This is quite 
consonant with experience, and serves to 
explain, w mechanical principles, the 
well-known physiological fact, that the fre- 
quent exercise and consequent development 
of one part of the brain, while they tend to 
the perfection of an individual faculty, tend, 
at the same time, to impair others. And 
hence it is, that one of the sensorial powers is 
only to be improved, or carried to a high pitch 
of excellence, at the expense of the rest. 

Such are the effects likely to result from 
an excited state of arterial action, whether 
general or partial, in the brain: and they 
will enable us to understand the various 
effects of inflammation on this organ ; a sub- 
ject I shall now proceed to treat in detail. 

diseases to which the brain is liable, 
though infinitely various in regard to their 
symptoms or external characters, are, in 
their nature, sufficiently simple. According 
to systematic writers on nosology, there are 
a hundred or more different diseases of the 
brain, to each of which a specific denomi- 
nation has been given ; implying, of course, 
a difference in nature. By far the greater 
part of these, however, are merely symp- 
toms ; the number and variety of which are 
easily accounted for, when we advert to the 
varied structure of the brain, and the diver- 
sity of its functions, together with the great 
and paramount influence it exerts over the 
whole body. 

The brain not being a muscular structure, 
is of course not liable to the diseases of mus- 
cular Itis to disordered vascular action, 
and consequences of this, that all the 
diseases of the brain are attributable. 
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The effects of a simple increase of vascular 
action in the brain, have been already poi 
out, when speaking of interication. Whether 
any form of disease in the brain is to be as- 
cribed to diminished vascular action in this 
part, is, I believe, ueknown. 
quainted with any circumstances that de- 
cidedly support such @h opinion ; while 
most brain affections may be clearly traced 
to inflammation, as their primary cause, and 
of which they ate merely consequences or 
effects. 


Of Inflammation of the Brain in general. 
Inflammation of the brain has been called 
by different names, as phrenitis, phrenismus, 


sphacelismus, cephalitis, and others. The term 
encephalitis seems more appropriate, as being 
the most comprehensive, a capable of in- 
cluding all the varieties of this affection ; 
while the term phrenitis applies to afew 
cases only, and those by no means the most 
important. The varieties of inflammation 
of the brain, you will soon find to be far 
more numerous than is generally supposed ; 
including a great ber of di , both 
acute gnd chronic, that are usually attribu- 
ted to a different source. According to the 
general opinions on the subject, there is 
but one form of inflammation of the brain, 
to which the name of phrenitis has been 
given, and which is characterised chiefly by 
active or even furious delirium, as the de- 
finition states. This, however, we shall 
find, is by far the least frequent form of in- 
flammation in the brain; a much greater 
number existing, in which no delirium takes 
place from first to last. I shall first speak of 
the disease in a general way, and afterwards 
of its varieties. 

Signs.— Inflammation of the brain is known 
to exist by the same general characters that 
denote the presence of inflammation in 
other organs : namely, 1, by pain, or other 
uneasy sensation in the part affected ; 2, 
by disturbance of its functions ; and 3dly, 
by the effects it produces on the general 
system. These muat be spoken of in detail. 

1. Pain in the head, accompanies a great 
number of inflammations of the brain, and is 
variously seated; sometimes in the fore- 
head ; sometimes at the back part ; and, occa- 
sionally, over the whole head ; or, itmay be, 
in some particular spot. The pain is often 
of a throbbing kind, and is generally attend- 
ed with increase of heat ; sometimes with 
flushing of the face, and redness and suf- 
fusion of the eyes. Owing, however, to the 
natural insensibility of this part, pain in the 
head is not always complained of, and sel- 
dom in a degree corresponding with the de- 
gree of disease present. The mind, also, 
is apt to become confused in these cases, so 
that the patient is hardly conscious of his 
sensations, and, of course, is unable to de- 
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scribe them accurately. Hence it is, 
al pain in the head is - 
plained of at the outset of the disease, it 
often ceases as the disease advances ; so 
that, a8 theedanger increases, the pain is 
less and less noticed. : 

2. Disturbance of functions. This is a 
character much more to be relied upon, as 
indicating inflammation of the brain, than 
any other. To understand this, you must call 
to mind the various functions exercised by 
the brain, as well as its influence over other 
parts ; for we have to attend to all of these, 
in order to form our judgment. 

The peculiar functions exercised by the 
brain are, asl have before told you, three ; 
sensation, volition, and intellect: to these, 
therefore, we principally look, in order 
to discover the condition of the brain; 
and in every case of disease in this organ, 
a corresponding disturbance, or imperfection 
in the state of one or more of these func- 
tions, may be expected to be found, 

Thus, with respect to sensation: vision, or 
hearing, may be too acute, producing intole- 
rance of light or sound: sometimes those 
senses are perverted, imaginary objeets 
being seen or heard ; leading, of course, to 
an erroneous judgment ; while, in some 
cases, the immediate effect of the inflamma- 
tion, when ial, is to induce absolute 
blindness or deafness ; as when an inflam- 
matory tumour presses upon the nerves de- 
voted to those senses, any where ip their 
course. In like manner, the senses of fast- 
ing and ing are liable to be disturbed 
or lost; fancied tastes and smells being 
often complained of, in cases of inflamed 
brain. ‘The sense of touch is equally liable 
with the others to be disordered. Thus, 
unusual tenderness may exist in the skin, 
the weight of the body in bed producing 
great uneasiness, as is observed in many 
cases of fever; while, at other times, uni- 
versal pains are felt in the limbs, or down 
the back. These pains are liable to be con- 
founded with rheumatism; from which, 
however, they may generally be distin- 
guished, by the absence of the other signs 
of this disease, as well as by being accom- 
panied with other marks of brain-affection. 

The voluntary power is, in the same way, 
likely to be disturbed from inflammation of 
the brain, and that variously ; depending, 
doubtless, upon the icular seat the 
disease occupies, its degree, and extent. 
Sometimes, as in the phrenitis of authors, 
the muscular power is wonderfully in- 
creased for a time, so as to enable even a 
weak man to overcome the efforts of three 
or four ones to restrain him: at 
other times, in the same form of disease, 
phrenitis, the muscles act feebly and tremu 
lously ; as is seen ially in the delirium 
of habitual (delirium tremens, as 


that, 
com 
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it has been called). In other forms of cere- 
bral inflammation, the power is de- 
pressed in the highest degree, although the 
action of the heart and arteries often is in 
excess. This is observed in fevers of a malig- 
nant kind, from the first ; and in the advanced 
stage of those even that commence mildly. 

The mental functions are as variously dis- 
turbed as sensation and voluntary motion. 
Sometimes the faculties are exercised with 
extreme quickness, sometimes the contrary. 
At the outset of phrenitis, the approach of 
the disease is often marked merely by un- 
usual hilarity, or else by depression of 
Spirits, not to be accounted for from cireum- 
stances; or by some extravagance of conduct, 
not usual with the party. I mention this 
the more particularly, as deserving your im- 
mediate attention in practice. Because the 
adoption of active measures of treatment at 
this period, is far more likely to prove cu- 
rative, than if deferred till the symptoms are 
more developed. And I may caution you 
here also, against estimating the degree of 
disease in the brain, by the degree of deli- 
rium present. The slightest degree of in- 
flammation in the brain, may be attended 
with the most furious delirium ; and, on the 
other hand, the greatest danger may exist, 
where the mental functions are but slightly 
disturbed. Your judgment is to be formed, 
and your indications of cure drawn, from 
corporeal signs, and not from the mental 
disturbance ; for this will often continue 
long after the inflammation has subsided, 
and when it is no longer an object of medi- 
cal treatment. 

Ihave now pointed out the various ways 
in which the sensorial functions are liable to 
be disturbed, when the brain is suffering 
inflammation. But you are not to suppose 
that all the symptoms mentioned, or even 
the major part of them, are present in any 
individual case. They all serve equally to 
denote the existence of disease in the brain ; 
while the diversity arises from the particular 
seat of the disease. 

-Sleep and watching, being affections of the 
sensorial functions, and consequently refer- 
ring themselves to the brain, it is natural to 
suppose that when this organ is labouring 
under disease, it will be attended with some 
irregularity in those states. In almost all 
cases of inflammation in the brain, this will 
be found to happen. On some occasions, 
the patient does not sleep for many succes- 
sive days; as is observed both in phrenitis, 
and in idiopathic fever ; and that, although no 
pain exists, or is complained of, to account 
for the watchfulness. Or if the patient 
sleeps at all, it is in a disturbed and imper- 
fect way, being tormented with frightful 
dreams. Sometimes,.on the contrary, there 
is stupor. But in all cases, the sleep is pre- 
ternatural. There is in general nothing so 
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irected to the removal of 

inflammation ; and if you 

in this, sleep will spontaneously 

return, in rtion as the organ resumes 
its healthy ions. 

There are still other signs of inflammation 

of the brain, which betray themselves to an 


other cases, really secondary symptomatic. 
This I shall hereafter endeavour to to 
you, is the case in idiopathic fever of kinds, 

in 
one, 


whether continued, intermittent, or 

itsform. The affection isa 

consisting of a primary local disease, the seat 
of which fs the brain ; and that general febrile 
state of system, to which the name of pyreria, 
or a ie has been given, and 
which is always the result of i ion ; 
which therefore it serves to show the exist- 
ence of. 

But inflammation, when slight and of 
small extent, may exist in the brain, 
as in other parts, without producing pyrezia, 
or a febrile state of system. Jt is to 
be known only by the lucal symptoms, alrea- 
dy detailed. And when pyrezia does occur 


is- | in cases of inflamed brain, it is of various 


bing of arteries about the head and neck, the 
red and suffused state of the tunica conjunctiwa, 
and the e ion of countenance altoge- 
ther. The first look of a patient labouring 
under cerebral inflammation is often suffi- 
cient to characterise the disease. The de- 
gree of contraction of the pupils is changed 
from the natural state. Sometimes the pu- 
pil is contracted, giving an unusual quick- 
ness of expression to the eyes, and, in cor- 
respondence with this, the muscles of the 
face are at the same time contracted, ren- 
dering the features sharp and expressive. 
This is observed in phrenitis in many in- 
stances, especially in the beginning ; while, 
in ordinary idiopathic fever, the reverse is 
seen; the pupils are rather large, and the 
muscles the face relaxed; giving a 
remarkable dulness or want of expression 
to the countenance, by which the disease is 
in general easily detected. Sometimes, 
again, the pupils are widely dilated, till 
hardly a trace of the iris is to be seen: and 
often the muscles of the eye are unequally 
contracted, producing irregularity in the 
direction of the two eyes, or what is called 
squinting. These latter appearances are 
most frequently observed in that form ‘of 
cerebral inflammation that is attended with 
preternatural accumulation of fluid in the 
ventricles, the , a3 itis thence 
denominated. 

Sdly. Such then, and so various, are the 
primary or local symptoms of inflammation of 


character, and often does not correspond 
with the degree or danger of the-local dis- 
ease. The inflammation may be so situated 
as to influence in different degrees the action 
of the heart, which, like other organs, ismore 
or less immediately governed by the brain. 
Accordingly, in some cases of itis, the 
pulse is uncommonly rapid, in others the 
reverse ; while in some it is scarcely varied 
from the natural state. Precisely same 
variety is observed in regard to the pulse 
in idiopathic fever; in some of the worst 
cases of which, the pulse retains, for 
a considerable time, its natural force and 
frequency. ‘his fact, you will find no- 
ticed by various writers ; and I have often 
myself observed it. 

The alimentary canal is variously affected 
by inflammation existing in the brain. Its 
irritability may be increased, giving rise to 
a more frequent expulsion of its contents ; 
or, which is more commonly the case, it may 
be rendered torpid, and costiveness ensue. 
And the same may occur with to the 
secretory and excretory organs in general. But 
no part seems so immediately under the in- 
fluence of the brain,(with the éxception per- 
haps of the organs of sense) as the stomach, the 
functions of which are almost immediately 
disturbed by a morbid state of the brain. 
Hence it is, that when inflammation arises 
in the brain, it is often attended with vomit- 
ing at the commencement ; as in most fevers, 
and in the hydrocephalus of infants, In the 
latter case, indeed, it is one of the most 


the brain, and upon which the diagnosis is| prominent symptoms, and merits your parti- 


pateety founded. But this, like other) 


flammations, often = general dis- 


at in a higher degree 


order of system, and 
than others, on account of the great influ- 
ence which the brain exerts over all other 
parts. This general disorder so soon follows 
the local in many cases, that an interval be- 


tween them is to be perceived ; 
and then the disease has been considered in 
the light of an universal one ; though, as in 





cular attention. 

Thus, Gentlemen, I have given you a 
general description of inflammation of the 
brain, without adverting to its numerous 
varieties, These will form the subject of a 
future Lecture. I shall next point out the 
appearances induced on the brain by inflam- 
mation, as discoverable by dissection, and 
which we shall find to be nearly similar in 
all the forms of the disease, 
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PHARMACOPCIA 
®osocomi REGALIS 
SAN CTI BARTHOLOMEIL. 


Qvop ad Pondera, Mensuras, a itidem nisi in 
paucis Materiam Medicam, hic libellus Pranma- 
copaiamM Cou.ecit Reoauis Meoicorum Lonvi- 
neNSis ducem sequitur, 


ACIDUM HYDROCYANICUM DILUTUM, 


R Cerrulei ici libras duas, 
Hydrargyri oxydi rubri libram, 
Acid a hee libram, 
Aque destillate octarios duodecim ; 
Ceruleum prussicum coque cum hydrar- 
gyti oxydo rubro in aque destillate octariis 
sex, spathd assidué movens, donec coloris 
cerulei expers sit; tum cola, et liquorem 
paulatim consume ut fiant crystalli. Horam 
crystallorum libram, cum pari pondere acidi 
muriatici et aque destillate octariis quinque 
cum semisse in retorta vitrea misce ; aque 
octarium infunde in receptaculum ad gra- 
dum 32um frigefactum. Denique, retorta 
aptata, degtillent acidi Hydrocyanici diluti 
octarii sex. 
ACIDUM PHOsPHORICUM. 

RB Phosphori unciam dimidiam, 

Acidi nitrici fluiduncias quinque ; 

Acido nitrico prius calefacto, phosphorum 
gradatim adde, tum coque donec vapores 
acidi nitrici oriri cessaverint. 

Acidi phosphorici pondus specificum, aqua 
destillata adjiciend’ si opus sit, esse de- 
bet ad pondus specificum aque destillate 
ut 1.400 ad 1,000. 


AQUA PIMENT. 

RR Adque octarios decem, 

Olei pimente fluidrachmas duas 
Destillet congius. 

AQUA PIMENT# DILUTA, 

BR Aqua pimente fluiduncias sex, 

Aque fluiduncias decem ; 

CATAPLASMA CEREVISILZ VETERIS. 


R Farine avene libram, 
Cerevisie veteris, quod satis sit ; 
Misce. 
CATAPLASMA CONII. 


Faring lini, quod satis sit, 





CATAPLASMA DAUCI. 
Dauci radicis recentis libram ; 
tur radices ut in pulpam abeant. 


CATAPLASMA LINI. 
BR Lini farine libram dimidiam, 
Aqua ferventis octatium cum semisse ; 
Misce. 
CERATUM MELLIS5. 
R Mellis, 
Olive olei, singulorum libram, 
Cera flave, 
Emplastri plumbi singulorum libram 
dimidiam ; 
Misce. 
CONFECTIO ALUMINIS. 


R  Aluminis contriti serupulos quatuor, 
Confectionis rosx gallicw, quod satis sit; 


Misce. 
Dosis, drachma ter die. 


CONFECTIO CINCHON# COMPOSITA. 


R Cinchone contrite unciam, 
Potasse subcarbonatis drachmam, 
Syrupi, quod satis sit. 

Dosis, drachma. 


CONFECTIO FERRI SUBCARBONATIS. 


RQ Ferri subcarbonatis unciam dimidiam, 
Theriace quod satis sit. 
Misce. 
Dosis, drachma dimidia ter die. 


CONFECTIO FERRI TARTARIZATI. 


BR Potassx supertartratis drachmas sex, 
Ferri tartarizati scrupulos duos, 
Zingiberis contriti grana decem, 
Syrupi quod satis sit ; 

Misce. 

Dosis, drachme due ter die. 


CONFECTIO JALAPE COMPOSITA. 


R Jalape radicis contrite drachmas tres, 
Potassw supertartratis uncias duas cum 


semisse, 
Zingiberis drachmam, 
Confectionis rose canine unciam dimi- 
diam, 
Syrupi zingiberis quod satis sit ; 


Misce. 
Dosis, drachma ter die. 


CONFECTIO POTASSE NITRATIS, 
Potasse nitratis drachmam, 
Confectionis rose gallice unciam ; 


"Dosis, drechms ter die, 
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CONFECTIO SENNE COMPOSITA. 


Jalape 

Potassa supertartratis drachmas duas, 

Zingiberis radicis contrite drachmam 
dimidiam, 


Syrupi quod satis sit ; * 
Misce. 
Dosis, drachma. 
CONFECTIO SPONGIE UST2. 
KR Spongie uste unciam, 
_ Syrupi aurantii quod satis sit ; 


Misee. 
Dosis, drachma ter die. 


CONFECTIO STANNI. 
Stanni unciam, 
Confectionis rose canine uncias duas 
Misce. 
Dosis, uncia dimidia omni mane. 


* ie 


CONFECTIO SULPHURIS CoMPOgIBS. 

R Sulphuris precipitatiunciam dimidiam, 
Potasse su is drachmam, 
Mellis despumati unciam ; 

Misce. 

Dosis, drachma ter die. 


DECOCTUM HORDEI CUM ACACIA. 
R  Decoeti hordei fluiduncias octodecim, 
Acacie gummi unciam dimidiam ; 
Misce. 
DECOCTUM JUNIPERI COMPOSITUN. 
Juniperi baccarum contusarum uncias 
duas, 
Potasse smpertartratis drachmas tres, 
Aque octarios quatuor , 
Decoque ad octarios duos et cola, et 
liquori adde 
Spiritus juniperi compositi fluiduncias 
duas. 


Dosis, octarius quotidie. 


R 


DECOCTUM MEZEREI. 
Mezerei cortieis unciam, 
Aque congium cum semisse ; 


Decoque ad-congium, sub finem coc- 
tionis addeng 


Glycyrrhize radiciis recentis unciam ; 


Cola. 
Dosis, octars ‘die. 
ENEMA. 
R Deecocti hordei octarium, 
Sod muriatis unciam ; 
Misce. 
ENEMA ALOEs, 


R_ Extracti alot purificati, scrupulos duos, | B 
decem, 


Potass subcarbonatis gran 

Vitelli ovi quod satis sit, 

Lactis vaccini octarium dimidium ; 
isce, 


ENEMA ASSAFQ@TIDE. 
Assafcetidse drachmas duas, 
Vitelli ovi quod satis sit, 


ENEMA COLOCYNTHIDIS. 
Colocynthidis concise drachmam, 
& yaad werent Bay 
Decoque ad fiuiduncias ecto, et cola. 


ENEMA OPII. 
R Macilaginis amyli, 
Aque, singulorum fluiduncias tres, 
Tincture opii minima viginti ; 
e. 


a 


R 


ENEMA SAPONIS MOLLIS. 
Saponis mollis drachmas sex, 


Aque ferventis octarium ; 
MMisce. 


ENFMA TEREBINTHIN 2. 

RB __ Terebinthine vulgaris unciam dimidiam, 
Ovi. Guod satis sit, 

i hordei fluiduncias decem ; 

Misce. 

GARGARISMA, 

R  Decoeti hordei fluiduncias detec, 
Acidi acetici fluidunciam cum semisse, 
Mellis. drachmas sex ; 

Misce. 


GARGARISMA CAPSICI COMPOSITUM. 


R Capsici baccarum contritaram drachmas 
tres, 
Sode Muriatis unciam, 
Aque ferventis octarium ; 


Macera per horas duodecim, cola, et adde 
Acidi acetici diluti octarium. 


GARGARISMA MURIATICUM. 


R Rose gallice petalorum exsiccatorum 
drachmas duas, 
Aque ferventis octarium ; 
Infunde per horam dimidiam, dein eola et 
adde 
Acidi muriatici ftuidrachmam cum se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 


HAUSTUS AROMATICUS CUM RHEO. 

Infusi rhei, 

Aque cinnamomi singulorum fluidrach- 
mas sex, 

Confectionis aromatie scrupulum ; 

Misce, 


R 


Ter die sumendus. 
. 


HAUSTUS BALSAMI PERUVIAN(. 


Balsami peruviani drachmam dimidiam, 

Mucilaginis acacia unciam 

Aque pimente dilute fluidunciam ; 
Tere balsamum cum mucilagine, et adde 





aquam. 








Olei terebinthine, 
Olei succini. 


Olibani. 


HAUSTUS CAMPHORZ. 

grana decem, 

8 Fectificati minima triginta, 
acacie fluidrachmam, 

i fluidunciam cum se- 









Ter quotidie sumendus. 


HAUSTUS IPECACUANH 2 OPIATUS, 


Rk 1 radicis contrite grana duo, 
Confectionie opii scrupulum, 
Aqua pimente dilute fudunciam cum 


semisse ; 
Misce. 
Omni nocte sumendus. 


HAUSTUS IPECACUANH# CUM SCILLA. 
R  Vini ipecacuanhe, 
Oxymellis scille, 
Agque pimente dilute singulorum fiuid- 
unciam dimidiam ; 
Misce. 
HAUSTUS MAGNESIZ SULPHATIS. 
RK Magnesie sulphatis drachmas sex, 
Manne unciam dimidiam, 
Aque menthe viridis fluiduncias duas ; 
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HAUSTUS POTASS£ CITRATIS. 
RB Potasse carbonatis scrupulum, 
Aque destillate fluidunciam cum se- 
misse, 
Acidi citrici contriti grana septem- 
decim ; 
Cwteris pritis commixtis, addatur acidum 
citricum, ut sumatur dum bullule exei- 
tantur. 


INFUSUM CINCHON# COMPOSITUM. 
R Cinchone contrite unciam, 
Aurantii corticis drachmas duas, 


Aque ferventis octarium, 
Macera per horas duas in vase levitér 
clauso, cola, et adde 
Acidi sulphurici diluti fiuidrachmam 
cum semisse. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse sextis horis. 


INFUSUM CINCHON2 IN LIQUORE CALCIS. 
 Cinchone contrite unciam dimidiam, - 
Liquoris calcis octarium dimidium ; 
Macera per horas quatuor et viginti in 
vase clauso, et effunde liquorem. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse, 


INFUSUM GLYCYRRHIZ2. 

Glycyrrhizz recentis unciam, 
Aque ferventis octarium ; 
Macera per horas duas et cola, 


INJECTIO RYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS, 


Misce. | Hydrargyri submuriatis drachmas duas, 
Mucilagimis acaciz fluidunciam cum se- 
HAUSTUS OPII. misse, 
Tincture opii minima duodecim, | Aque octarium ; 
Aque pimente dilute fluidrachmas un-{ Misce. 


Syrupi rherados fluidrachmam ; 
Misce. 
Omni nocte sumendus. 


HAUSTUS OPII CUM ANTIMONIO, 


R Tincture opii minima duodecim, 
Vini antimonii tartarizati minima vi- 
ginti, 
Ague pimente dilute fluidunciam cum 
segnisse ; 
Misce. 
Omni nocte sumendus. 


HAUSTUS POTASS ACETATIS. 


R. Potasse subcarbonatis scrupulum, 
Acidi acetici diluti, quod satis sit ad 
saturandam, 
Aque pimente dilute unciam cum se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 
Sextis horis sumendus. 





INJECTIO TEREBINTHIN £. 


kk Terebinthine olei fluidunciam cum se- 
misse, 
Olive olei fluiduncias duodecim ; 
Misce. 
LINCTUS. 
 Confectionis rore canine uncias duas, 
Tragacanthe contrite drachmam dimi- 
diam, 
Syrupi Fg ter fluidunciam, 
Aque fluidunciam cum semiss°, 
Acidi sulpburici diluti fluidrachmam 
dimidiam, 
Aceti scille fluidrachmas dua: ; 
Misce. 


LINIMENTUM CALCIS. 
R  Liquoris calcis, 
Olive olei, singulorum fluiduncias octo, 
Spiritds rectificati fluiduncian ; 
Misce. 



































R rae ae 


Tincture o opii fluiduncias duas ; ; 
Misce. 
LIQUOR ACIDI CITRICI. 


Aque octarium ; 
Misce. 
LIQUOR ARGENTI NITRATIS, 
R Argenti nitratis grana octo, 
Aque rose fluidunciam ; 
Misce et cola. 


LIQUOR PICIs, 
RB Picis liquide libram, 
e octarios quatuor ; 

isce et agita bacillo ligneo, et post bi- 

duum effunde liquorem. 
Dosis, octarius quotidie. 
LOTIO ALUMINIS. 

RB Aluminis unciam dimidiam, 

Aque octarium ; 
Cola. 

LOTIO AMMONIZ MURIATIS. 
Ammoniz muriatis unciam dimidiam, 
Spiritus rectificati, 

Acidi ecetici diluti singulorum octa- 


LOTIO GALLE. 
R Gallarum contusarum drachmas duas, 
Aquz ferventis octarium ; 
Macera per horam, et cola. 


LOTIO HYDRARGYRI AMYGDALINA. 
R Amygdalarum amararum unciam, 
Aque destillate octarium, 


Hydrargyri oxymuriatis grana decem ; 
Tere amygdalascum aqua gradatim affusa, 


dein cola, et adde hydrargyri oxymuriatem. 


LOTIO HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. 
 Hydrargyri oxymuriatis grana duo cum 


semisse. 
Acacia gummi unciam dimidiam, 
Aque destillate octarium ; 
Misce. 
LOTIO OPtl. 


R Opii drachmam cum semisse, 
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Zinci sulphatis drachmam, 

Aquz ferventis octarium ; 

Misce et per chartam cola. 
MISTURA AMMONIZ ACETATIS. 

R Liquoris ammoniz acetatis fiuiduncias 
duas, 

_ Aquee fluiduncias sex ; 
Dosis, fluiduncie duz sextis horis. 


MISTURA AMMONIACI FCETIDA. _ 


R Misture ammoniaci fluiduncias octo, 
Spiritus ammonia fetidi fluidrachmas 
duas ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia. 
MISTURA AMMONIZ OLEOSA. 
RK Misture ammonie subcarbonatis fluid- 
uncias sex, 
Olive olei fluiduncias duas ; 


Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse sextis horis. 


MISTURA AMMONIZ® SUBCARBONATIS. 


R y eran subcarbonatis scrupulos ducs, 
“es.? pimente dilute octarium dimi- 


Misce. 
Dosis, Suiduncio duz sextis horis. 


MISTURA AROMATICA. 


BR Confectionis aromatice drachmas duas 
cum semisse, 
Aque pimentz dilute fluiduncias octo ; 
isce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse. 


MISTURA CALUMBI& ALKALINA. 
R Infusi calumbe fluiduncias septem cum 


semisse, 
Sodz carbonatis drachmam, 
Tincture aurantii fluidunciam dimi- 
diam ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse ter die. 


MISTURA CAMPHORA CUM MYRRHA. 
R Camphore, 
Myrrhe, singularum drachmam dimi- 
diam, 
Tere simul et adde gradatim 
Aque octarium dimidium ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fiuiduncia cum semisse sextis horis. 
MISTURA CASCARILLZ COMPOSITA. 
RB. Infusi cascarille octarium dimidium, 
Aceti scillw fluidrachmas duas cum se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 


Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse sextis horis. 
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MISTURA CASCARILLZ OPIATA. 
Infusi cascarille fluiduncias septem, 
Aceti scillz fluidrachmas duas cum se- 


misse, 
Tincture camphore composita fiui- 
as seX ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse ter die. 


MISTURKA CRETE COMPOSITA. 


k Pulveris crete compositi cum opio 
drachmas duas, 
Aque pimente dilute octarium dimi- 
dium, 
Misce. 
is, fluiduncia cum semisse sextis 
horis. 


MISTURA GENTIANE CUM SENNA. 


R Infusi gentiane compositi fluiduncias 
decem, 
Infusi senne compositi fluiduncias 
quinque, 
Tincture cardamomi fluidunciam ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncie due bis die. 


MISTURA HEMATOXYLI. 


RB Extracti hematoxyli drachmas tres, 
Aque ferventis fluiduncias septem ; 
Misce, et liquori colato adde 
Tinctur@ cinnamomi fluidrachmas sex, 
Tineture catechu fluidrachmas duas ; 
Misce, 
, fluiduncia sextis horis. 


MISTURA MENTHE SULPHURICA. 


Aque menthi viridis, 
Aqua destillate singularum fluiduncias 
septem cum semisse, 


Acidi sulphurici diluti fluidrachmas 


duas, 
Syrupi rheeados fluidunciam ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse sextis horis. 


MISTURA OLEI. 


R Olei amygdalarum, 


Mucilaginis acacie, singulorum fluid- 
unciam cum semisse, 
Aqua fluiduncias quinque ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse ter die. 


MISTURA OLEI CUM MANNA. 
BR Misture olei fluiduncias octo, 
Manne unciam cum semisse ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fuidepcia cum semisse ter quotidie. 





MISTURA OLE] LINI COMPOSITA. 
RB Oleilini, 

Mucilaginis acacia, 

Tincture rhei composite, singulorum 

fluidrachmas sex, 

Aque pimente dilute fluiduncias sex ; 

Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse ter die. 


MISTURA SCILLE COMPOSITA. 


R Aceti scille fluidrachmas duas, 
Liquoris ammonie acetatis, 
Spirités armoracie# compositi, singulo~ 
rum fluidunciam cum semisse, 
Aque pimente dilute fluiduncias qua- 
tuor cum semisse ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia dum ter die. 


MISTURA SENNEZ COMPOSITA. 


R __ Infusi sennze compositi fluiduncias sep- 
tem cum semisse, 
Tincture sennz fluidunciam dimidiam, 
Magnesiw sulphatis unciam cum se- 
misse ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, filuiduncia cum semisse. 


MISTURA SPIRITUS VINI GALLICI. 
Spiritis vini gallici, 
Aque cinnamoni, singulorum fluidun- 
clas quatuor, 
Ovorum duorum vitellos, 
Sacchari purificati unciam dimidiam, 
Olei cinnamomi minima duo ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia dimidia. 


MISTURA VALERIANE. 


I Valeriane radicis contuse drachmas 
uas, 
Aque ferventis octarium dimidium, 
Macera per horam, cola, et adde 
Valeriane recéns contrite unciam di- 
midiam ; 
Misce. 
Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse sextis boris. 


MUCILAGO TRAGACANTH &. 


Rk Tragacanthe unciam dimidiam, 
Aque fluiduncias decem ; 
Misce. 


PILULE ALOES CUM SAPONE. 


R Extracti aloés purificati, 
Saponis duri, singulorum grana quatuor 
et viginti ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim, 
Dosis 


, due. 
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PILULZ ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI 
COMPOSITE. 


Antimonii tartarizati granum, 

Guaiaci, yrtha, singel 

Pilule aloés cum myrrha, si orum 
drachmam dimidiam, 


* Theriagge quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant ule sexdecim. 
Dosis, due omnj nocte. 


PILULE ARGENTI NITRATIS. 
R Argenti nitratis contrite grana duode- 


cim, 
\ Glyeyrrhize radicis contrite grana 
quatuor et viginti, 
Theriace quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, una ter die. 


PILULE CANTHARIDIS. 


R Cantharidis grana sex, 
Extracti gentianw scrupulos duos ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 


Dosis, una ter die. 


PILULE CAPsICI. 


RK Capsici baccarum contritarum grane 
quatuor et viginti, 
Extracti gentiane grana sexdecim ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
, una ter die. 


PILULE COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITE. 
Kk Extracti colocynthidis compositi drach- 
mam, 
Hydrargyri submuriatis grana duode- 


cim, 
Theriace quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, due. 


PILULE COLOCYNTHIDIS CUM SCAM- 
MONEA. 
R Colocynthidis pulpe, 
Secammonee, singularum grana decem, 
Confectionis rose caning quod satis 
sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, dux. 


PILULE FERRI F@TIDE. 


RK Ferri subcarbonatis grana quindecim, 
Pilularum galbani compositarum, drach- 
mam dimidiam ; 
Theriace quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, tres ter die. 





PILULE FERRI SULPSATIS. 


R Ferri sulphatis, 
Zingiberis radicis contrite, singulorum 
duodecim, 


grana 
Extracti gentiane drachmam dimi- 


diam 
Misce, fiant pilsle duodecim. 
Dosis, duw bis quotidie. 


PILULZ GUAIACI. 


Kk Guaiaci drachmam, 
Theriace quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule octodecim.. 
Dosis, tres ter die. 


PILULZ GUAIACI COMPOSITE. 
Guaiaci scrupulum dimidium, 
Ipecacuanhe radicis contrite, 
Opii contriti, singulorum granum, 
Theriace, quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule quatuor, 
Omni nocte sumende. 


PILULE HYDRARGYRI CCMPOSITE. 


Hydrargyri submuriatis, 
Antimenii sulphureti precipitati, 
Saponis duri, singulorum grana duode- 
cim, 
Guaiaci grana viginti quatuor. 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim ; 
Dosis, una omni nocte, 


PILULZ HYDRARGYRI CUM SCILLA. 


KR  Pilularum hydrargyri grana quindecim, 

Scille exsiccate grana tria ; 
Misce, fiant pilule tres. 

Omni nocte sumende. 
PILULE HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS CUM 
conio, 

RK Extracti conii drachmam, 

Hydrargyri submuriatis grana sex ; 
Misee, fiant pilula duodecim. 


Dosis, una ter quotidie. 


PILULZ HYDKARGYRI SUBMURIATIS CUM 
oPio. 
Hydrargyri submuriatis drachmam, 
Opii contriti grana duodecim, 
Confectionis ros# canine quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, una omni nocte. 


RK 


PILULZ IPECACUANHA CUM CONIO. 


RK Extracti conii drachmam, 
Ipecacuanhe radicis contrite grana duo- 


decim ; ’ 
Misce, fiant pilula duodecim. 
Dosis, una sextis boris. 
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PILULZ PLUMBI ACRTATIS CUM OPIO. 

RR Plumbi acetatis grana ducdecim, 

epi contriti grana sex, 

Glycyrrhize radicis contrite grana vi- 

ginti quatuor 

Confectionis rose canine quod satis sit ; 

Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, una ter quotidie. 


PILULZ RHEI COMPOSIT®. 
Rhei radicis contrite drachmam dimi- 
diam 


Scammoner contrite, 
Pulveris antimonialis, singulorum grana 
octo, 
Syrupi zingiberis quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
Dosis, tres. 


PILUL® RHEL CUM OPIo. 


R  Rhei radicis contrite grana novem, 

Opii contriti granum, 

Aqux destillate quantum satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duw omni nocte 

mend. 
PILULE SAGAPENI CUM ALOE. 

R Sagapeni scrupulum, 

Extracti aloés purificati granum, 

Syrupi, quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule quatuor. 

Bis quotidie sumende. 


PILULE SCAMMONEZX COMPOSITA. 


Scammonee grana viginti quatuor, 
Extracti aloés purificati, ' 
Cambogiz, singulorum grana duodecim, 
Zingiberis scrupulum, 
Theriace quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilula duodecim. 
Dosis, dux. 


PILULEZ SCiILLZ CUM AMMONIACO. 
RB Scille reeéns exsiccate grana duode- 
cim, 


Ammoniaci contriti grana quadraginta 


octo, 
Aque destillate quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilula duodecim. 
josis, duw ter die. 


PILULZ SCILLZ CUM OPIO. 


R Scille recéns exsiccate, 

Opii purificati, 

Glycyrrhize radicis contrite, singulo- 

rum grana duodecim, 

Confectionis rosw canine quod satis sit ; 

Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 
is, una omni nocte. 
No. 169. 


PILULE SOD® CARBONATIS. 
 -Sode carbonatis drachmam, 


Mucilaginis eeeibe quod satis sit ; 
Misce, fiant pilule duodecim. 2 
‘osis, tres ter dié. 


POTASS# HYDRIODAS. 


R Iodine unciam, 

Zinci ramentorum drachmas duas cum 

semisse, 
Potassa carbonatis drachmas sex cum 

semisse, 
Aquw destillata fluiduncias duodecim ; 
Todinam et zinci ramenta in aqua destilla- 
tw fluidunciis octo digere donec liquor peni- 
tis coloris expers sit ; cola, et liquori colato 


potasse carbonatem pritis aque destillate 


fluidunciis quatuor liquatam adde ut ginci 
carbouas demittatur. Tum liquorem effunde, 
et aquam consume, ut ) rodeant crystalli. 


PULVIS CALAMINA CUM MYRRHA. 


Calamine preparate, 

Myrrke contrite, singularum unciam 
dimidiam ; 

Misce. 


R 


PULVIS RHEI CUM MAGNESIA. 
R Rhei radicis contrite grana decem, 
Magnesie grana quingue ; 
Misce, fiat pulvis. 


PULVIS RHE! COMPOSITUS. 


hk Rheiradicis contrite grana decem, 
Potasse sulphatis drachmam dimidiam ; 
Misce. 
PULVIS RHEL OPIATUS. 
R Rhei radicis contrite grana quindecim, 
Pulveris crete compositi cum opio grana 
decem, 
Misce, fiat pulvis. 


PULVIS SABINE CUM ERUGINE, 
BR Sabine foliorum contritorum, 

-Erugiuis singulorum unciam ; 
Misce. 


PULVIS SCAMMONEX CUM HYDRARGYRI 
SUBMURIATE, 

R Scammonee contrite, 

Hydrargyri submuriatis, 

Sacchari purificati, singudoram drachmas 


Dosis, grana quindecim. 


PULVIS ZINCT SULPHATIS COMPOSITUS, 
R Zinci sulphatis, 
Cupri sulphatis, 
Aluminis exsiccati, singuloram unciang 
dimidiam, 
Camphore drachmam cum semisse ; 





Misce. 


R 
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QUININE SULPHAS. 
Cinchone cordifolie contuse uncias 


octo, 
Acidi sulphurici pondere unciam, 
Spiritus rectificati octarium, 
Calcis recentis drachmas septem, 
Aque destillate congiunt ; 

Acidum cum aqua prids misce, deinde 
cinchonam contusam adjice, coque per horam 
et cola. Liquori colato caleem adde. Pul- 
verem ita demissum exsicca et in spiritu 
rectificato macera per dies duos, donec om- 
nis quinina soluta sit. Spiritum destilla, et 
réeideo acidum sulphuricum dilutum ad ple- 
nam saturationem adde, calefac et aquam 
consume ut in crystallos prodeat. 

Dosis, grana duo ter die. 
SUPPOSITORIUM ELATERII. 
 Elaterii extracti zrana duo, 
Saponis duri grana decem ; 
Misce. 
SUPPOSITORIUM OPII 
K Opii grana duo, 
Saponis duri grana decem ; 
Misce. : 
TINCTURA LODIN#®. 
RK Todine drachmas sex cum semisse, 
Spiritas rectificati octarium ; 





Misce, ut liquetur iodina. 

Desis, minima viginti ter die. 
UNGURNTUM ANTIMONIIL TARTARIZATI. 
 Antimonii tartarizati unciam dimidiam, 

Adipis preparate uncias duas. 
Misce. 
UNGUENTUM GALLE. 
Kk Gallarum subtilissimé contritarum 
drachmam, 
Adipis praparate unciam ; 
Misce. 
UNGUENTUM GALL COMPOSITUM- 

Fk Gallarum contritarum drachmas duas, 
Adipis preparate unc asduas, 
Opii duri contriti drachmam dimidiam ; 

Misce. 

UNGUENTUM PICIS COMPOSITUM. 

K Unguenti picis liquide, 3 
Cerati plumbi acetatis, singulorum li- 

bram dimidiam ; 

Misce. 

UNGUENTUM POTASSE HYDRIODATIS. 

Potasse hydriodatis drachmam, 
Adipis preparate unciam ; 
Misce. 


R 


Diet Scale of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 








Milk Diet. Thin Diet. 


; 


Meat Diet. . 


Broth Diet 





| 
Sunpay a, 


MonDay...- 


Turspay...- 


Wepnespay 
Tuurspay.. 
Faipay eeee 


Sarurpay 





Milk Porridge 
12 oz. Bread 
6 oz. Mutton 
1 pint Broth, with 
Potatoes, Turnips 
2 pints Beer (Men)! 
1 pintdo. (Women) 


The same 


Milk Porridge 
12 oz. Bread 
6 oz. Beef 
Soup 
1 oz. Butter 
2 pints Beer (Men) 
1 pint do.( Women) 


The same as Sunday 
The same 
The same as Tuesday 


The same as Sunday 





Milk porridge 

12 oz. Bread 
2 pints Broth 
1 pint Beer 
1 oz. Butter 


Same every day 





Milk Porridge 

12 oz. Bread 

2 pts. milk, with 
tapioca, arrow 
root, sayO or 
rice, as may be 
prescribed. 

Barley water 


Same every day 





Milk Porridge 

6 oz. Bread 

1 pint milk, with 
tapioca, arrow 
root, sago, or 
rice, as may be 
prescribed. 

Barley Water 


Same every day 








TUBERCLES. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


—— 


PATHOLOGY. 


Tubercles. 


Tug manner in which the tubercles are 
formed which are found in the great majority 
of cases of pulmonary phthisis, is as yet far 
from being determined. Bayle and Laennec 
were decidedly of opinion, that they were 
distinct morbid tissues. Broussais regards 
them as the production of bronchitis, and 
M. Andral asa morbid secretion. Mr. Quain, 
in his note to the translation of Martinet’s 
Manual of Pathology, (page 209) has made 
the following remarks on tubercles :— 


“ Dupuy, professor at the Veterinary 
School at Alfort, after having investigated 
the production of tubercles in several of the 
ruminant animals, has come to the conclu- 
sion, that the matter of tubercles is in the 
first instance secreted in a semifluid state, 
which, after & while, becomes indurated. 
in several cases in which hydatids were de- 
veloped in the lungs of animals, he found a 
pale liquid deposited between the external 
surface of the hydatid, and the cellular mem- 
branes which invested it. In some cases 
the hydatid is destroyed, and the cavity 
which it occupied became filled with tuber- 
cular matter seeveted by the eyst. These obser- 
yations are confirmed by Andral. He found, 
in the liver of a rabbit, a mixture of tubercles 
and hydatids, the latter being in a great 
variety of conditions. Some were entire, 
and separated from the substance of the 
liver by a thin layer of condensed cellular 
membrane ; others, also entire, were sur- 
rounded by matters not unlike a mixture of 
chalk and water ; finally, a-third set were 
broken down, so that only a few portions of 
their gelatinous structure could be recog- 
nized, the place which they occupied being 
nearly filled up by the matter just described. 
These facts are important in many points of 
view, and particularly as sey. throw some 
light on the opinions of Dr. Baron on the 
nature of tubercles. He considers that a 
transparent vesicle, which he calls an hy- 
datid, constitutes the first stage of tubercle ; 
but though this opinion is inculcated in a 
very decided, I had almost said dogmatic 
tone, it is by no means so tenable as the 
Doctor seems to think. Tubercle and hy- 
datid are constantly found together in the 
same part, and under every variety of form 
and size, and, as we have just seen, the 
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one is often supplanted, as it were, by the 
other ; but this is quite a different process 
from the conversion of the one into the 
other. If hydatids be living organized be- 
ings, according to the opinions of all those 
naturalists who have examined the’ entozoa, 
it is very difficult to conceive how they can 
be considered as identical with tubercle, 
which all agree in regarding merely as an 
accidental production or texture developed 
in the substance of organs.” 

« M. Andral, in his late work contends, that 
the tubercle is the product of a morbid se- 
cretion, and that this process is preceded by 
an active congestion in the part, similar to 
that which occurs in every case while secre- 
tion is going on, whether healthy orunhealthy. 
Meckel has long since advanced the same 
doctrine. He is made to say, in the French 
translation of his Human Anatomy, Vol. I. 
p- 531, * Accidental formations are some- 
times produced by a peculiar fluid, effused 
expressly in order to give them origin. 
This is the way in which all accidental tex- 
tures are formed, whether they have or have 
not any resemblance with parts already ex- 
isting in the economy.’ Mr. Wardrop seems 
to have come to the same conclusion, at 
least with regard to one of the productions 
of this class. When treating of fungus me- 
lanodes, he observes, that ‘‘ it has no smell, 
and seems more to resemble a secretion than 
a decomposition.” M. Andral, as has been 
observed, asserts the same of tubercle, whilst 
Meckel extends the position to them all, 
This is a remarkable coincidence of opinion 
between _inquirers of such deserved cele- 
brity.” 

M. Cruveillier, in a late Number of the 
Nouvelle Bibliotheque, has given a new 
theory respecting the formation of these 
bodies, founded on some experiments, which 
we will now present to our readers. This 
anatomist, after injecting mercury into the 
femoral artery of a dog, perceived, on dis- 
secting the thigh of the animal, that the 
soft parts were filled with miliary tubercles, 
perfectly regular, formed by a caseous mat- 
ter, in the centre of which was an extremely 
He made the 
same injection into the trachea of several 
other dogs; the first died two days after 
injection; the second was killed twelve 
days afterwards ; the third died, in the man- 
ner of an animal affected with phthisis, at 
the end of one month. In all, M. Cruveil- 
lier observed the tubercular concretions ; in 

Re 


small globule of mercury. 
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the last especially, the lungs were studded 
with a great number of tubercles, of which 
some were isolated, others agglomerated : 
they had all the physical characters of mi- 
liary tubercles, and contained gach a glo- 
bule of mercury in their centre. M. Cru- 
veillier thinks that the production of the 
tubercle is the result of inflammation limit- 
ed to the internal surface of the air cells of 
the lungs, whilst pneumonia is increased 
action of the bloodvessels ramifying on the 
surface of the air cells. The inflammation, 
when external, is pneumonia, when internal, 
tubercular. 

This theory, which is merely an exten- 
sion of the one advanced by Broussais, ap- 
plies merely to the formation of tubercles in 
one part of the body only, and is evidently 
founded on two narrow a basis to be receiv- 
ed as an explanation of the formation of 
these bodies. M. Cruveillier has refined a 
little too much, and, for consistency sake, he 
should have said, that whilst an increased 
action of the pulmonary arteries produces 
pneumomia, the same state in the bronchial 
arteries produces tubercles. 





THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Tue farther we proceed in the investigation 
of the state of this Institution, the more 
glaring do the errors of its administration 
become ; and the indifference with which 
its misgovernment has been, until lately, 
regarded, can only be attributed to the non- 
existence of some rival establishment, with 
the exertions of which it might be con- 
trasted, and by such comparison be ex- 
posed. 

We have already shown how completely 
it has failed to accomplish the ends for 
which it was founded, and we have shown 
the principal causes of failure. 

That high expectations of its utility were 
entertained by its founders, way be gathered 





THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


from the munificent patronage it received ; 
not merely from noblemen and gentlemen, 
lovers of the turf, but from the most en- 
lightened naturalists, and comparative ane- 
tomists of the day. 

The Duke of Northumberland gave 500 
guineas; and among the subscribers to the 
original loan, by which the College was 
erected, we find the names of Sir Joseph 
Banks, John Hunter, and Dr. Crawford, 
with many others, with sums of one or 
two hundred guineas. This loan, we be- 
lieve, has ne ver been repaid ; indeed, the pro- 
fuse plan of expenditure pursued by the 
Committee, involved the infant establish- 
ment in such difficulties, that for some time 
its very existence seemed threatened, and 
these gentlemen found it a measure of ne- 
cessity to carry on the concern, and ap- 
point a second Professor, whether quali- 
fied or not, to shield themselves from a pro- 
cess of law which would otherwise have 
been instituted against them, by those who 
had bills against the College. In the mean 
time, death had silenced the claims of many 
of the loan contributers, and probably the 
College will only cancel its debts by out- 
living its creditors. Nor is it desirable 
perhaps, (were the ends of its establish- 
ment fully answered,) that these debts of 
honour ghould be scrupulously exacted, but 
it were quite as well for its future credit, 
that the descendants of its benefactors should 
be repaid, as that Mr. Secretary Sewell 
should receive 300l, for reviving and recom- 
mending the absurd operation of cutting eut 
the nerves of horses’ legs, when the poor 
animals are suffering from contraction, a 


practice which encourages the present 
evils of common shoeing, by pretending to 
remove them. An evasion, and not a cure, 
which can only be necessary to those who 
are anxious to conceal and obscure the con- 
sequences of their ignorant and erroneous 


measures, 
Mr. Coleman has again commenced his 
course of lectures ; and again a crowd of in- 





MR. FROST, AND THE MUSTARD SEFD. 


experienced young men is collected around 
this sole preceptor of all the veterinary 
youth of Great Britain, to listen with re- 
spect to his experience, and to treasure up 
his sayings as wisdom. To these zealous and 
unprejudiced pupils we would say ,—receive 
with caution the opinions which you hear, 
and do not suppose, because your master has 
shown’ you some new and curious truths, 
that he is therefore on all subjects infalli- 
ble ; consult other authorities, and judge of 
them by the standard of truth and reason, 
not by College rules ; remember that those 
whom your teachers stigmatise as men who 
would overturn the science, and as enemies 
of the College, may, nevertheless, be 
your best friends, (for this distinction 


has long been necessary,) and make your 
belief a matter of judgment, not of faith, 
lest practice should prove its error. 


Under these correcting limitations, you 
may listen with improvement to the general 
facts detailed in the lectures, but trust your 
understanding to no man’s keeping. The 
order in which the veterinary authors, 
Lawrence, Bracey Clark, Goodwin, and 
in particular Percivall, were jumbled to- 
gether, in the late introductory discourse, 
is worth your observing ; read them all, 
with the addition of the Professor’s quarto, 
and then judge of the taste and the motives 
which dictated this indiscriminate and faint 
praise of works so different. We shall 
steadily pursue our account of the present 
situation of veterinary science, consider the 
general difficulties under which it labours, 
aud the local causes which oppose its pro- 
gress; this will necessarily include a com- 
pendious review of the chief writers on this 
subject, and will lead, we sincerely hope, to 
the adoption of better and more liberal 
views for its improvement. 

Let it not be said of this important and, 
in itself, honourable profession, that ere 
it was half a century old, it was sunk in 
monopoly, and clothed with prejudice ; 
that an original writer was denied a hearing, 
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or a refutation ; or that its teachers boast 
as if they had attained the farthest bounds 
of veterinary science, when in fact they 
have scarcely reached its threshold. Yet, 
such is unfortunately the fact ; aud at the 


| threshold of the science they must, we fear, 


remain, if not conducted by some other hand 
than that of Professor Coleman. 





MR. FROST, AND THE MUSTARD 
SEED, 


Ix the Quarterly Journal of Science, Mr, 
John Frost has taken some trouble to recon- 
cile the apparently paradoxical statement 
mentioned in the New Testament, that a 
grain of mustard seed should become a Tree. 
He has endeavoured to show that the 
mustard-tree of Palestine is identical with 
a species of the phytolacca,* which has the 
smallest seed of any tree, and which is indi- 
genous in that country. Moreover, he con- 
siders that he has found an additional sup- 
port for this supposition in the cireum- 
stance that, in America, the natives are in 
the habit of using the sliced root for the 
same purpose, medicinally, as we use 
mustard-seed ; viz. that of cataplasm! The 
Americans call this shrub phytolacca de- 
candra. Now, to be sure, Mr. Frost ac- 
knowledges that he is not quite positive re- 
specting the identity ; indeed, we do not see 
that he has made an approach to it. He 
might as well say, at once, that it was the 
sinapis arrensis, or any other thing, whether 
fit to make cataplasms or not. Mr. Frost 
should join Mr. Pearson, and discover some 
of the Mediterranean whales, or some 
beings sufficiently analogous, with stomachs 
of sufficient capacity for another Jonah, 





* Phytolacea, derived from @vrov, a plant, 
and lacea, or lac, a gum resin, The pe- 
tioles of every species of phytolacca, have 
a reddish colour. 








MR. STANLEY’S STATEMENTS CONTRASTED. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, November 25, 1826. fe 


Ax account of the termination of the War 
at St. Bartholomew's, will be found in 
another part of this day’s Lancer. It ap- 
pears that our two or three remarks on the 


Thursday, Nov. 9. 
Puri. Why did you consen: to publish 
such an advertisement ? 


Mr. Sranter. I was nor Freer ro acr, 
and was wbliged to accede to Mr. Abernethy’s 
PEREMPTORY resolution. 


Friday, Nov. 10. 


Mr. Sranuey. A series of accusations 
has been presented against me by the Class, 
some of which impugn my honour; and 
most, I may say nearly all, relate to points 
on which Mr. Abernethy can clear me, and 
I now icly cali upm him to do so. 
(Great Applause.) The first accusation is 
a breach of faith with the Class, relative to 
the advertisements and demonstrations. 


Mr. Aserverny. (With much conster- 
nation.) Do you mean that I am to speak? 
or, what is it you mean ? 


Mr. Sraxtey. 
refute that, Sir. 
Mr. Anenyverny. That I am to refute it! 


Mr. Sranter. Yes; I say that the re- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS EN- 
TIRELY RESTED WITH YOU, AND THAT I WAS 
Not FREE TO act. (Immense applause.) 


Mr. Srancey. *** And further, with 
rd to the advertisements, | went to him 
(Mr. Abernethy) again, and the best arrange- 
ment I could possibly make with him, was that 
which appeared. I again, therefore, do say, I 


WAS NOT FREE TO ACT. 


I mean that you are to 


Mr. Avernetny. Now, Mr. Stanley, 
(turning round to him,) you think that your 
honourable conduct is, in some degree, im- 
pugned, &c. 

Mr. Srancey. I did not put in 
the advertisements in obedience to my own 
feelings, us to WHat WAS RIGHT. 





serpentine course of a“ sttaight forward man ” 
required an explanation, and Mr. Stayer 
has supplied it with a vengeance ; his con- 
essions during his cross-examination by the 
young medical Broughams and Scarletts, are 
unique and admirable specimens of the 
shuffling tactics of the ‘‘ Hole and Corner 
Surgeons” of this metropolis. We defy the 
records of tergiversation to supply a parallel 
to the following :— 


Monday, Nov. 20. 


Purr. (Addressing Mr. Stanley.) Then, 
Sir, it was not entirely under the influence 
of Mr. Abernethy, that the advertisements 
were put in, in the way in which they ap- 
peared; it was partly from your own wish 
that Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald should not 
be advertised. 

Mr. Sranvex. 


Purtt. Then, now I understand, it was 
not entirely owing to Mr. Abernethy ? 


Mr. Staxtey. Mr. Abernethy said, let 
Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald come forward ; 
then he said, let it be Mr. Wormald alone, 
and let Mr. Skey try afterwards. I said, 
No, that won’t do. I was left to think it 
over, until the next Friday ; and I then said, 
that I rnovcnr the best thing to be done, 
WOULD BE TO ADVERTISE MYSELF. 


Purr. Mr. Abernethy, then, would have 
had no objection to Mr. Skey’s_and Mr. 
Wormald’s names appearing in the adver- 
tisements ¢ 

Mr. Sraxtey. No. 

Purii. But yor thought it would be 
BETTER THAT YOUR NAME SHOULD APPEAR ? 

Mr. Stancey. Certainly. 

Mr. Moore. (Addressing Mr. Stanley.) 
If Mr. Abernethy wished you to demon- 
strate, then, he did not wish Mr. Skey’s 
name to appear; but Mr. Skey was not 
aware of that; he thought that Mr. Aber- 
nethy was his friend. 

Mr. Stantey. Mr. Abernethy wished 
that Mr. Skey’s name should be put in, and 
the reason I objected to it was, that which I 
tell you,—that there was a very formidable 
opposition at our doors, and l really did 
look, with some suspicion, at the arrange- ~ 
ment of having two new demonstrators. It 
was then arranged that MY same snovtp 
appear, but that THEY snoviy pemon- 
strate!!! 


Cerratnty. 


What contemptible and degrading quibbling! We have not yet done with this 
business. 





GIBSON v. THE SECRET OPERATOR. 


Tur addition of a sheet to our present 
Number, has been forced upon us by the 


pressure of much interesting matter, which, x 


notwithstanding the increased size of our 
pages, and our diminutive type, continues 
to accumulate. But we do not anticipate 
that we shall have to resort to this expedient 
more than three or four times in the year. 





We would direct the attention of all those 
who are interested in medical education, to 
the liberal manner in which the study of 
anatomy is supported by the French Govern- 
ment, as described by our Paris correspon- 
dent. 


As the Pharmacopeia of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital cannot be procured by the 
surgical pupils, although printed at the ex- 
pense of the Governors; we have thought 
fit to publish it for their convenience, and for 
the benefit of practitioners, as it contains 
many valuable formule. 





GIBSON v, THE SECRET OPERATOR. 


To the Editor of Tuer Laycer. 
Sin,—Till the publication of your last 
Number, I was not aware of the unhand- 
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Manchester, Portland Place, 
Jan, 13, 1811. 


. . . 
* . * 
My design (principally) in writing this 
scrawl, is to inquire of you, what you recol- 
lect of the two blind children who were 
operated upon in the sack-like dresses,* 
along with Louisa Johnson, for congenital 
cataracts. The points I wish to ascertain 
are, what improvement in sight resulted 
from the operation, and whether one of 
them could not faintly discern some ob- 
jects, such as a doll, a key, or a pair of 
scissors, before the operation, almost as 
well as after. One of the two sisters, you 
will recollect, could see little else than 
light, either before or after the operation ; 
it is the state of vision in the other, (the 
younger of the two,) to which I allude. 
fhe general impression upon our minds 
(viz. Ransome’s, Ainsworth’s, and my pu- 
pils’) is, that neither of them was much im- 
proved. I have had several operations upon infants 
of various ages, in which I have succeeded in de- 
stroying the cataract with a small needle, curved 
like Scarpa’s. But we may soon expect the 
sagacious Mr. Saunders’s+ work wpon some 
points. In my opinion, with respect to his 
long- proclaimed operation on infants, we 
may apply the well-known line from 
Horace :— 

“« Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus 

mus.” 

I confess I expect nothing new. It isa 
secret which I have not been able to pene- 
trate; but, in my opinion, it has only been 
kept, because it professed little or no origi- 
nal merit or novelty. 

You will soon see a small work of mine 


« Dear Lyatt,—* 
. * 





some and unfair attack which had been 
made by Dr. Farre, upon the veracity and 
character of my late friend, Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson, who, assuredly, was one of the most 
dexterous operators, and most scientific sur- 
geons, ever the world produced ; one of the 
most intelligent, most trust-worthy, and 
most amiable of men ; and one of the bright- 
est ornaments of society. Luckily, I have 
preserved one of Mr. Gibson’s letters,* the 
greater part of which I request you will be 
80 as publish, that the world may be 
enabled to repel, with just indignation, the 

aspersions, and unwarrantable in- 
.sinuations contained in the preface to the 
second edition of Saunders’s work on the 
Eye. 





* This letter may be seen by Dr. Farre; 
and, indeed, by any individual interested in 
the affair, who will take the trouble to call 
upon me. 





ed, on the Artificial Pupil, Ex- 
traction of Soft and Membranous Cataracts. 
It is practical, entirely ; and 1 hope you will 
recognise in it a tolerably accurate de- 
scription of the facts and operations you 
here witnessed. 





* When Mr.Gibson operated upon the eyes 
of young children, they were really put into 
a sack that had an eyelet, with a cord 
through it, which was fastened around the 
neck; and by this means, the youngsters 
were much more easily controlled by the 
assistants.—L. 

+ These words are underlined in the 
original. 

¢ This small volume (price 5s.) was pub- 
lished in 1811, and I will venture to say 
that there is scarcely a work on record, of 
the same size, which contains so much really 
practical, accurate, valuable, and novel in- 
formation. 
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a a . a . ° 
ee bad bd *, and wish you 
may enjoy all the good things of this world, 
as ly as your friend, 

B. Greson.” 


Before drawing any conclusions, I must 
ise that I was House-Surgeon to the 
anchester Infirmary in 1808-9, into which 
the twin infant patients were received,—that 
1 enjoyed Mr. Gibson’s confidence during my 
residence in that excellent institution ; and 
that I left it about the end of September 
1309. No histories of cases were kept in 
the hospital books, but Mr. Gibson well 
knew that I entered all those deemed im- 
portant in my private journal ; he therefore 
naturally wrote to me respecting the opera- 
tions on the twins, when, perhaps, he had 
determined on the publication of a poper 
respecting congenital cataract. 
twin sisters were operated upon in 
the summer of 1809, and were it of import- 
ance to fix exactly the month and the day, 
this could be done by examining the hos- 
pital books of Mr. Gibson. My friends 
easrs. Thorpe, sen., Ransome, and Ains- 
worth, besides a number of pupils, and my- 
self, were present at the operations. 

From the various statements already made 
in Tur Lancet, and in the above letters and 
remarks, it appears clear as daylight, 

1. That the operation for congenital cata- 
Fact on infants, reported to be ‘* an operation 
distinct in its principle from extraction and 
couching,” and “ one of the most splendid 
discoveries of modern surgery,”—in fact, 
was not all a discovery, as was candidly 
avowed by Gibson. 

2. That the assertion of Dr. Farre, that, 
“Mr. Gibson adhered to the principle of 
couching,”’ is, to use the gentlest language, 
a complete mistake ; since Mr. Gibson em- 
ployed the couching needle of Hey and of 
Scarpa, merely to rupture the capsule of the 
lens, so that if the cataract were milky it 
might escape, be mixed with the aqueous 
humour, and afterwards be absorbed ; or, if 
it were soft, to rupture the capsule, break 
down the opaque lens, and thus, having ad- 
mitted the aqueous humour to it, to accom- 
plish its so.urion.* 

3. That Mr. Gibson performed opera- 
tions at the Manchester Infirmary, of the 
same kind as Mr. Saunders’s vaunted new ope- 
rations at the London Ophthalmic Institu- 
tion, without claiming any discovery ; but, 





* It is mort unfortunate for Dr. Farre’s| 
statement, that Mr. Gibson had used the! 
very word solution in his paper. How could 
the Doctor possibly then talk of the “ third 
operation by solution” as a novelty ? 


on the contrary, modestly admittin 
they only tended to revive, to modify 

to render more perfect and general 
operation which had been performed 
Scarpa, Hey, and Pott; while, at 
same time, like every liberal-minded man, 
he expressed his sincere disapprobation of 
a regular surgeon’s proclaiming a new opera- 
tion to the world, while it was kept a secret 
from the profession, 

4. Admitting that Saunders’s operation 
was a di , Mr. Gibson had also dis- 
covered it; since he performed such an 

ration long before the divulgement of 
Mr. Saunders's secret ; a secret which was 
carefully kept from the world, and even from 
Mr. Gibson, who had specially written to 
Mr. Travers on the business. 

5. That Mr. Gibson published his com- 
prehensive and masterly account of opera- 
tions for congenital a 4 = ts, 

ore the of Mr. rs's 
pe Dente mo ge therefore would be 
entitled to the merit of the said discovery, 
had it deserved the appellation. 


6. That Mr. Gibson never attached so 
much‘importance to the operation in ques- 
tion, as Mr. Saunders and his friends ; that 
he never deemed his efforts to bring an old 
operation more extensively into use, ** one of 
the most valuable and splendid discoveries 
of modern surgery.” 

7. That there are living witnesses of 
Mr. Gibson’s operations (including 
Thorpe, sen., Mr. Ransome, Mr. 


worth* and myself, besides some practition- - 


ers who were then pupils of the Manchester 
Infirmary) for congenital cataract in infants, 
which were performed long before the Moun- 
tain brought forth the Mouse, or rather be- 
fore the raise coxcertion of the London 
Ophthalmic Institution. 

I rejoice to have this opportunity of ren- 
Pe 4 verte to the memory of me gifted 
and so distinguished a friend and patron as 
the late Benjamin Gibson. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
R. Lyact. 


45, Haymarket, Nov. 20, 1825. 





* Before Dr. Farre ventures to say any 
thing further of ‘‘ circumstantial evidence,” 
or of the ‘‘ most eminent men in Manches- 
ter,” he had better consult the above- 
named gentlemen, who will be equally glad 
with myself to render justice to their Jate 
worthy friend. 
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LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Second Meeting of the Third Session, 
ov. 16, 1826, 


Cuarues Avoustus Turk, Esq. President, 
in the Chair. 


J. Haves, Esq. Surgeon, was elected Trea- 
surer of the Society, in the room of Emerson 
Dowson, Esq. deceased. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
Co ing Members: John Barlow, 
M. D. of Bath ; James Kendrick, M.D. and 
F.L.S. of Warrington ; John P. Porter, M.D. 
of Portsea ; aud Henry Lyford, Esq. Surgeon, 
of Winchester. 

Dr. Eliiotson presented a skull of a Bur- 
mese warrior, d in a camp near the 
Cacher forest, sent by Dr. Patterson of Cal- 
cutta ; also a cast from the head of an idiot, 
obtained by Dr. Formby, Prof. of Anat., Royal 
Institution, Liverpool. The particulars re- 
lating to the idiot, from whom the cast was 
taken, were as follows. He was a native of 
Treland, and aged 18 years at the time of his 
death ; it would be almost impossible to con- 


ceive a greater degree of corporeal or mental 
were Base this wretched being pre- 


sented ; he was humpbacked, had two large 
curves in the spine, and the muscles both of 
the upper and lower extremities were re- 
duced to the size of strings ; he was deprived 
of locomotion, unable to stand, to feed him- 
self, or to turn himself when lying on his 
back, the only position in which lie could be 
placed ; he could not even grasp objects but 
with his arms, which were always bent. He 
had small genitals, but little hair on the 
pubes, a little downy beard, and no fat. His 
indications of perception and feeling were 
confined to knowing his mother, turning his 
eyes towards persons who were speaking, 
smiling when his face was tickled, or when 
children were near him, and crying when he 
was hungry ; he had no idea of feeding him- 
self, ae cept erying, uttered no other 
sound than a grunt. His mother carried him 
about on her back for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion, and was taken up by the parish officers, 
who committed her as a vagrant, and ob- 
tained his admission into the fever hospital 
at Live: , where he died in about a month, 
of diarrhea. Upon dissection, the mesen- 
teric glands were found enlarged, and the 





large intestines crammed with hardened | 
feces ; the hemispheres of the brain wa 
united as far back as the vertex, and there | 
the falx, which was about two inches in 
length, began ; about 5 oz. of water were 
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found in the ventricles, and the surface of 
the corpora striata was rough. The eerebrum 
weighed 1 lb. 74.02. the cerebellum, 4 02. ; 
for comparison, the brain of a perfect adult 
lying in the dead house was weighed, the 
cerebrum was 3 1b. 2 oz. the cerebellum 6 oz. 
The circumference of the cast, round the 
most prominent part of the occiput and fore- 
head, was 16 inches, and the di from 
the root of the nose to the occiput, was 8} 
inches. The head was not larger than that 
of a’child a year old. According to.Dr. Gall, 
a brain is unfit for its functions, when its 
circumference is only from 13 to 17 inches. 


The Secretary presented six copies of An 
Apology for Phrenology, from Dr. Barlow, 
of Bath. 


Dr. Wright presented eight casts from 
national skulls, consisting of five flat-headed 
Indians, inhabitants of the banks of the Co- 
lumbia river, North America, two Mozam- 
bique Negroes, and one Sandwich Islander. 
A discussion arose, whether the flattened 
forehead of the Indians resulted from natu- 
ral organization or artificial compression ; 
Dr. Moore advocated the former opinion, 
but stated that the accounts of travellers are 
too inconclusive to determine the question. 

The Secretary read an account of the re- 
cent pathological researches of Dr, Boillaud 
on the cerebral seat of the organ of lan- 
guage, extracted from his ‘‘ Traité clinique 
et physiologique de |’Encephalite.” Nume- 
rous observations made by Dr. B. himself, 
and others collected by him from the works 
of Lallemand and Rostan, were related, 
which tend to prove that the loss or imper- 
fections of speech or verbal memory invari- 
ably coincides with the injury or disorgani- 
sation of the anterior part of the hemispheres 
of the brain, and that when other parts of 
the brain aré affected, leaving that in ques- 
tion untouched, in no case is the fac ty of 
language disordered. In the first case cited 
of loss of verbal memory, the cerebral part 
corresponding to the o of language was 
completely disorganised ; in the subsequent 
cases referred to, the parts affected were 
not specified with sufficient accuracy; for 
as, according to the phrenological doctrines, 
a number of distinct faculties contribute to 
the perfection of language, besides that of 
the memory of articulate sounds, it follows 
that injuries in different parts of the anterior 
lobes of the cerebrum would injure speech 
in different ways, and that some parts ma 
be affected without occasioning any dise 
manifestation with regard to language ; 
when, however, an extended di i 
tion or alteration of the anterior Jobes of the 
brain takes place, it is certain that some or 
all of the special faculties which contribute 
to language must be injured; and they are 
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of this descri hich Dr. 
Se herne ption w 


‘ | The concluded the report by a 

statement of the views of Desmoulins and 
Magendie, who admit, with Drs. Gall and 
Spurgheim, and Dr. Boillaud, not only the 
existence of a special faculty of language, 
but also that its seat is in the anterior part 
of the cerebral hemispnere. 

Dr. Elliotson noticed the case of a lady 
who had been under his medical care ; she 
had entirely forgotten the names of persons 
and things, and indicated a pain in her head 
at the precise seat of the organ of language. 


, The meeting then adjourned to Dec. 7. 
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Ow Menday last, some time before the 
hour of lecturing, Mr. Abernethy was in 
attendance at the Museum, waiting the 
arrival of Mr. Stanley. On the arrival of 
that Gentleman, he and Mr. Abernethy 
walked out in front of the Theatre, and 
were for a considerable time in close con- 
versation together, Mr. Abernethy’s coun- 
tenance not indicating any very pleas- 
ing or enviable feelings. At the appointed 
time for delivering the Lecture, namely, at 
half-past two, 

Mr. Stanley entered the Theatre with a 
most dejected mien, and, after a pone of 
some minutes, thus began :—Well, now, 
Gentlemen, most reluctantly, most painfully 
indeed, I am compelled to address you again 
on the subject of our late grievances. 1 was 
not aware that I should have had to execute 
this most painful task, until a few minutes 
before the time at which I appear before 
you. Mr. Abernethy meets me here, saying, 
that some of the gentlemen of the class 
have stated to him, and further, that it is 
also stated in print,—and | may mention, of 
course, in Tur Lancer,—that there still 
remains an imj on him of a breach of 

faith—if not a breach of faith, I don’t know 
how it is to be expressed ; but at any rate 
that which is to be blamed by the Class, with 
reference to the construction of the adver- 
tisements. Now with regard to any breach 
of faith being intended, either by Mr. Aber- 
nethy or myself, you must accept of my 
assurance, if. you will have the kindness to 
‘do so, that nothing of the kind was in- 
tended. 

Let me occupy your time for a few mo- 
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ments, in explaining to you the of 
introducing a new lecturer. Let me pon A 
to you, that for two years I gave part of the 
Anatomical Lectures here, not having been 
advertised to do so; and I believe this ar- 
rangement exists throughout London, that 
when a new lecturer is put in, he is put 
there to go through a sort of ordeal—a trial 
of his fitness. The class had entered, we 
will say, to Mr. Abernethy’s lectures, yet 
they found Mr. Stanley giving part of them ; 
if Mr. Stanley—of course I merely make use 
of my own name for the sake of example, 
w it’s A or B it makes no difference, 
— if Mr. Stanley cannot give the lectures in 
a sufficiently satisfactory manner to theClass, 
when put there although he had not been 
advertised, unquestionably he is considered 
not fit for the appointment. I merely put 
that case, in order to explain to you what is 
the ordinary process of arrangement re- 
specting the appointment of a new lecturer, 
a process to which I myself submitted,—a 
process to which I believe every individual 
has submitted ; 1 know, at least, that a pa- 
rallel case occurred in the Borough, for 
there, when a new lecturer or demonstrator 
was wanted, such new lecturer or demon- 
strator did lecture or demonstrate without 
being advertised ; and of course it was con- 
sidered, that if he was not found sufficient 
by the class for the situation, he could not 
continue. I trust, therefore, that I have 
made this point satisfactory. 


Now, before the middle of September, or 
thereabouts, it was considered the ad- 
vertisements were to be framed, and I con- 
fess that my feelings and wishes were, to 
give the demonstrations myself. It was, as 
you know, Mr. Abernethy’s wish, that Mr. 
Skey and Mr. Wormald should have a trial. 
The advertisements were framed, I can 
assure you honestly from my heart, with this 
understanding ; and I am sure it was the 
same in Mr. Abernethy’s mind as in my own, 
that when ‘* Anatomical tions bi 
Mr. Stanley” was printed, it was in the mind 
of Mr. Abernethy as well as —_ I say, 
that Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald should 
introduced, and that if they did not give en- 
tire satisfaction, | should be ready to give 
the demonstrations. You will observe, what 
I now state corresponds correctly with what 
Mr. Abernetliy stated in the Introductory 
Lecture. And I beg leave to fix your atten- 
tion again to this, that this arrangement was 
exactly what bas been made in other schools ; 
it being considered, that if Mr. Skey and 
Mr. Wormald could not stand the ordeal of 
the class, without being advertised, that they 
were not fit to be appointed. I trust, there- 
fore, that this point | have made satisfactory 
to your minds; and the great point I am 
anxious to impress, is, that no breach of faith 
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could have been intended, because, 
as Mr. Abernethy told you at the beginning, 
these Gentlemen are to be introduced, and 
if they should not be found qualified, Mr. 
Stanley is in the background ready to take 
upon himself the duty. Now I have endea- 
vO} to make™the thing clear; if I have 
not done so, how to do it I cannot tell; but 
I should be glad to answer any questions any 
gentleman may think proper to put to me. 
Any gentleman who wishes further expla- 
nation, either respecting Mr. Abernethy or 
myself—and of course, believe me, I owe 
Mr. Abernethy sufficient, to be more anxious 
to remtove any imputation from him than 
myself,—if there are gentlemen who wish to 
have any thing further stated, they will oblige 
me exceedingly, by putting any questions to 
me they please. 

(Mr. Stanley paused for a considerable 
time, but noone spoke ; he then resumed.) 


I again beg to state that what has led me 
now again to address you, is the circumstance 
of gentlemen having mentioned to Mr. Aber- 
nethy, and it having been reported, that a 
sort of imputation lay on him with respect 
to the advertisements. The advertisements 
were drawn up by, of course, our mutual 
concurrence. 


A Puri. Is there any imputation at all 
on Mr. Abernethy ? 


Mr. Srantey. He seems to feel, that in 
consequence of what has appeared in print, 
and also in consequence of what some gentle- 
men have mentioned to him, that it 1s sup- 
posed some imputation lies on him, at which 
he feels hurt, and has said, that either I or 
he must address you again on the subject. 


Mr. Moore (a Pupil). Mr. Abernethy 
asked me, this morning, what was the opinion 
of the Class; and I said, that from what ap- 
peared in Tur Lancer, with respect to the 
advertisements, that his character was not 
as it should be. 


Mr. Srantey. I am much obliged to you 
for speaking out. As to Mr. Abernethy’s 
character, however, we need not go into 
that; but what is the particular point on 
which you want information ? 


Mr. Moore. Nothing, but about the ad- 
vertisements. 1 was at Mr. Abernethy’s 
house this morning, and he asked me about 
the opinion of the class. 

Mr. Straxtry, But what is the point? 
Has that been promised to the Class, that 
he has not performed ? 

Mr. Hanr Why were the pupils not 
given to understand, when they entered, 
that the arrangement which has since taken 
place, was to be the arrangement? Many 
of them had never heard of the name of 
Skey, until very lately. 
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Mr. Staxiey. Perhaps may think 
you are correct in that : ath pm Bo of 
it is, that it was an arrangement according 
to what many other schools had made ; and 
that many of the Gentlemen had previously 
asked me, what were to be the arrange- 
ments, who, I am sure, will bear me out 
in that ; and I told them, when they asked 
if | would give the demonstrations,—Y es, if 
no other Liccastnade be found to their 
satisfaction. 

Another Purit. 


to me. 
ANOTHER. 


That remark was made 


And to me. 

Avyoruer. And to me. 

Avyorner. May I ask what was the con- 
versation that took place between you and 
Mr. Abernethy, respecting the advertise- 
ments ? 


Mr. Sraniey. Yes, certainly; I will 
tell you what it was with very great plea- 
sure: I went to Mr. Abernethy’s to have 
the arrangements made resp€cting the ad- 
vertisements ; Mr. Abernethy thought Mr. 
Skey and Mr. Wormald should be adver- 
tised ; that, 1 thought a bad arrangement, 
and I will tell you the reason why: we need 
not say anything about Mr. Skey; but you 
will recollect, that at the beginning of the 
season, we had a very formidable opposition 
at our doors ; and it was very natural for us 
to make those arrangements we thought 
best to secure ourselves against that oppo- 
sition. I therefore wished to give the 
demonstrations myself, but Mr. Abernethy 
wished Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald to be 
brought forward. 

Same Puric. Then, Sir, it was not en<- 
tirely under the influence of Mr. Abernethy, 
that the advertisements were*put in, in the 
way in which they appeared ; it was partly 
from your own wish, that Mr. Skey and Mr. 
Wormald should not be advertised ? 
Certainly. 

Same Purit. Then, now I understand, 
it was not entirely owing to Mr. Aber- 
nethy ? 

Mr. Sraniey. 


Mr. Srantey. 


I fairly state to you, that 
it was my desire to make those arrange- 
ments that would secure the interests of the 


Ciass. Even supposing these two Gentle- 
men had not been known, I thought that I 
myself had the opinion of the Class, and I 
thought proper to take that way of securing 
the interests of it. Mr. Abernethy said, let 
Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald come forward ; 
then he said, let it be Mr. Wormald alone, 
and let Mr. Skey try afterwards. I said, 
no, that won't do,—that would be putting 
Mr. Skey entirely out; and the result was, 
that I was to think over what would be the 
best arrangement. It was then left till the 
next Friday; and I then said, that I thought 
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| done, would be to ad- | proposal 
vertise 4 


Same Pur. Then, Sir, I think Mr. 
Abernethy is certainly not to be considered 
jest te Ou qeeemace of sit eine 


in the advertisements. Was it, in point of &*” 


fact, directly under oe or not, |“ 


that your name 


which will not be performed ; for as regards 


Mr. Sraniey. I want to know, in what | myself, 1 am ready to work to any extent 


way there is a breach of faith with the | 


Class? If it’s a faulty arrangement, I am 
sure it’s an error committed without any in- 
tention ; and we are so far justified, that it 
is an arrangement that has been adopted 
elsewhere. 

Same Purit. I am perfectly satisfied 
myself. 

Mr. Sraytey. You are perfectly satisfied? 

‘Same Puri. Yes. 

Mr. Staxcey. Do you wish for any ex- 


planation on any other point ? 

Same Puri. No. 

Mr. Sraxuey. Is there any other gen- 
tleman who wishes to ask any question ? 

Another Puri. Mr. Skey has not only 
been introduced, but appointed. 

Mr. Srantey. That's a subsequent thing ; 
that was within the last fortnight, 

Another Purir. Mr. Abernethy, then, 
would have had no objection to Mr. Skey’s 
and Mr. Wormald’s names appearing in the 
advertisements ? 

Mr. Stantey. No. 

Same Pur. But you thought it would 
be better that your name should — 
you being willing to take the duty off their 
hands ? 


Mr. Stantey. Certainly. 


Same Purr. Mr. Skey’s introduction, 
therefore, could not be considered an an 
appointment ? . 

Mr. Staniey. I really am ready to do 
whatever the Class requires of me. | state, 
that if the Class concurs in the appointment 
of Mr. Skey, I shall certainly concur in it, 
and py wx hope that more benefit will be 
derived from it than I could have expected. 


Another Puri. It is not an appoint- 
ment. 

Axotusr. It is an appointment, because 
Mr. Abernethy has requested those to with- 
draw from the Class who were not satisfied. 

Mr. Srantey. Of course there were 
many things to be meutioned about Mr. 
Skey, that it might be difficult to obtain the 
unanimous opinion of the whole of a large 
Class upon ; I take any 50 of the students, 
for instance, 45 of them might approve of a 





the Class may require of me ; and I am ready 
to support the work of those to the utmost, 
whom the Class may wish to have to work, 
(Great applause.) 

Another Purit. May I ask, why the 
opinion of the Class has not been taken ? 


Another Porit., It was considered that 
it would be better not to take it, in the way 
at first proposed. 

Mr. Srantey. Will the Class permit me 
just to state, thet which | am sure many of 
the Class will bear me out in. Numerous 
gentlemen came to me and said—what are 


we to do? Many said, we wish to have — 


you to demonstrate, or our money back. [ 
said, no ; do not insist upon that. It is my 
particular request that you will listen to 
Mr. Skey, and if you wish afterwards to 
have your money back, or me to demonstrate, 
then that shall be complied with. ( Cries of 
Yes, yes.) 

Another Pvem. Mr. Skey was so far 
appointed, that he had three or four in his 
favour, to one who was against him ; so far 
the appointment was good. 

Another Purit. That never was de- 
cided. 

Last Puri butone. It was so far de- 
cided, that those who chose to have their 
money back, were told that they might have 
it. 

Mr. Seance. But, Sir, how could it 
have been expected, that gentlemen could 
retire from their studies here, after they 
had begun them in this Class. 


Mr. Svraniey. Of course, for Mr. Aber- 
nethy in the first place, and for myself in 
the next, I am anxious to obtain, and 
it is impossible for me to lecture with- 
out I obtain, from the Class a ‘com- 
plete acquittal of any thing approximat- 
ing to a breach of fait y thing that can 
carry with it the appearance of a breach of 
faith. Lam sure our feelings were, not to 
be guilty of it. I do not say the arrange- 
ment was politically made, but it was made 
without any intention to act unfairly to- 
ward the Class. 


Mr. Moors. If Mr. Abernethy wished 
you to demonstrate, then he did not wish 
Mr. Skey'’s name to appear; but Mr, Skey 
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was not aware of that; he thought that Mr. 
Abernethy was his friend. 

Mr. Srantey. Mr. Abernethy wished 
that Mr. Skey’s name should be put in, and 
the reason I objected to it was, that which I 
tell you—that there was a very formidable 
opposition at our doors, and really I did look 
with some suspicion at the arrangement of 
having too new demonstrators. It was then 
arranged that my name should appear, but 
that they should demonstrate, and that I 
should be ready to come forward if they 
did not give satisfaction. 

Now if there is any gentleman who has 
heard any thing from report, or who has 
felt any thing on which he wishes to have 
further explanation, I pray that he may now 
mention it, because I am certainly supported 
by the feelings of my own heart, in saying 
that we meant nothing wrong. 

A Purt. The better way will be to let 
the thing drop, and fake no notice of what 
The Lancet says. 


Mr. Stanxtey. Indeed I think so; but 
some gentlemen mentioned to Mr. Abernethy 
that they thought there was still imputation 
on him; but let me now endeavour to remove 
that impression. 

Another Purr. I don’t know why it 
should go to The Lancet at all. 


Another Puri. It’s from a personal 
pique against Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Sraytey. Is there any particular 
point, Mr. Moore, on which you wish any 
further explanation ? 


Mr. Moore. No, Sir. 


Mr. Staytey. I address you personally, 
because I really should be very glad to satisfy 
you if it were in my power, knowing that 
you have been a very active Skeyite, if | may 
say so, and that you are a gentleman for 
whom I have a very great regard. And with 
regard to your friend at your right hand, 
another Mr. Moore, when a friend of mine 
went to him to ask him to have the goodness 
to come to me at my house, I was very 
anxious to see him ; he did not come, but 
my wish to see him was respecting a letter 
1 was stated to have received on bebalf of 
Mr. Skey, and which I did not show to Mr. 
Abernethy. Now just let me explain that : 
1 wished Mr. Moore to come to my house, 
that | might give him the explanation, and 
the explanation I now offer to him and to 
the whole of the Class, upon that point, is 
this,—the letter came to my house in the 
evening ; you will see how that accords with 
the time of putting it into the post office ; 
when did you put it into the post office ! 


Mr. Moore. In the evening, Sir, before 
Bix, 





Mr. Stantey. Then it came with the 
eight o'clock post. I had given Mr. Aber- 
nethy the three letters I had previously re- 
ceived, in the morning of that day ; so that 
I had not that letter to give to Mr. Aber- 
nethy at the time I gave him the others. 
The letter came in the evening ; the servant 
took it in; he gave it to Mrs. Stanley ; 
Mrs. Stanley read it; and I won’t say there 
was any expression in it of a taunting nature, 
or intended to wound my feelings, but she 
thought there was, and she told the man— 
the man will be down in a few minutes with 
the carriage, and, if you wish it, you can ask 
him precisely what the words were that 
Mrs. Stanley said to him—she told him not 
to tell me that the letter had been received ; 
and she burned it. 


Mr. Moore. I don't think there was any 
thing of a taunting nature in it. 


Mr.Srantey. No, I don’t say there was, 
but she thought so; I am quite sure there 
was not, but that was her construction of it. 
I hope, therefore, I stand acquitted as to 
that. 


»Mr. Moors. I am satisfied I did not 
mean any thing of the kind; and I did not 
come to your house, because the thing was 
mentioned here, and I did not think you ex- 
plained it. 


Mr. Srantey. I forgot it ; for God knows 
I was sufficiently agitated at the moment ; 
but I shall be glad to give you every assist- 
ance, and to show you every feeling that I 
would show to any other gentleman. 


The other Mr. Moore. I must say it was 
not from any feeling I entertained against 
you, that I gave my support to Mr. Skey. 


Mr. Stanury. No, no, I am quite satis- 
fied as to that, otherwise you may depend 
upon it I should not have spoken to you as I 
have done. And now we | trust that the 
Class will satisfy me. Indeed I cannot begin 
the Lecture till the Class do satisfy me, that 
I may say to Mr. Abernethy they do acquit 
me of any thing like a breach of faith ; for if 
there was wrong, I am ready to take the 
blame upon myself. 


A Purr. I think sufficient explanation 
has been given. 


Mr. Sraniey. Then may I carry that 
statement to Mr. Abernethy ! 


Several Pupils answered, Yes. 


Mr. Sraxtey. Now, I trust, it is done 
with for ever. 


Mr. Stanley was now applauded ; and, 
ae very considerably agitated, began hia 
cture, 
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Ma. Epitor, 
You may possibly recollect, though the 
occurrence is somewhat of an old date, that 


he, had ecquied under the suspiee’ of the 
he acq a z 

great Munro. My illness ot teus desti- 
netion having to an inti i 
doctor, my respect 
was still heightened by the flattering ac- 
counts of its superiority, with which he be- 
guiled me into potations of chamomile tea 
in the morning, and of course gave me ¢ 
due sense of his foreign acquirements. As 
my education, however, proceeded, the pre- 


the last time we had the pleasure of meet- | judices of my youth were further strength- 
ing in London, amongst mauy other topics | ened by a daily communion with the names 


talked over, a conversation took place on | 
the professional affairs of the North. If 
my me has not been since deranged by) 
the multifarious objects on which our pur-| 


of authors and of books, most of which I 
traced to a Caledonian origin, every elemen- 
tary work put into my hands being either 
composed, revised, or compiled by some 


suits necessarily engage us, you seemed to, luminary of the North, while the 
think then, that while most persons spoke | letters of Eninauncu, emblazoned at ~the 


of the ‘* Domina 


rerum” of medicine in these | 


bottom of each title page, inspired me with 


countries, but few were intimately acquaint- | a veneration even for its types. 


ed with the laws of her temples, and the 


characters of the priesthood who at present | 
officiate at her hundred altars. Pursuing | 


the metaphor, I presume you further ob- 
served, that, like false religions, scientific in- 
stitutions had their saints, under whose tute- 
lage they dazzled the eyes of mankind by a 
Sunnie’ splendour, and thus prolonged for 
awhile the empire of error ; but that reason 
and the public good now imperiously de- 


manded a reformation in this as well as in 
every similar establishment. 1 am not so 


vain as to suppose that these remarks were 
made in order to induce me to share the 
toils of a task which, you must have per- 
ceived at the time, I deemed of more than 
doubtful propriety ; for you will do me the 
justiee to admit here, thet to your opinions 
pposed such arguments as my huowledge 
of the subject supplied, so that, whatever 
my views may turn out to be on this ques- 
tion, you are aware of my former preposses- 
sions in favour of the University of Edin- 
burgh. How, indeed, could | be otherwise 
affected? for, as Istated, (while you listened 
with a smile of patient incredulity curling 
on your Jips, amused, no doubt, by the 
weakness of my positions,) I had been so 
long accustomed to hear and read of its cele- 
brity, that a belief in the production of 
great men being as natural to the soil of 
Scotland as the growth of the thistle, formed 
a portion of my earliest stock of ideas.— 
Even at this distant period I can collect, 
as from the confused impressions of a dream, 
the dialogues of papa and mamma on the 
matter ; the former of whom was for trans- 
mitting me to Edinburgh, as the only place 
under heaven where | could be taught the 
art of healing in a proper manner. In sup- 
port of this allegation, he adduced the suc- 
cessful practice of one Dr. Salts, an eminent 
pe ysician of our village, who had but a little 
re rescued me from the grave, by the 








Contracting in my progress, what many 
wiseacres would be pleased to call an idle 
habit of looking into reviews, pore. and 
medical biography, the intellectual feats 
of Scottish Crichtons recorded in these 
pages struck my imagination with the force 
of a scientific romance. Here I ever found 
the appellation of ‘ nurse of science,” 
*“‘ the modern Athens,” the “ cradle of 
philosophers,’ ready at the point of some 
patriotic pen, to do homage to this land of 
learning. It was consequently the ‘* Mecca,” 
the “ Delphic Oracle,” the ** Vale of Ege- 
ria,” to which all studious pilgrims should 
resort to drink of the pure springs of know- 
ledge ; in short, the idol brighjened as I 
gazed, until, purged of all earthly traces of 
imperfection by the intensity of my admira- 
tion, it shone forth at length the true divi- 
nity of my worship. Atl this I conseien- 
tiously beheved, and could I help it? I was 
told it, read it, heard it in every possible 
shape and form, and could I be less than 
Pyrrho himself, to doubt the truth of my 
convictions? My faith, to be sure, was 
essentially Christian in its nature, being 
based on a series of mysteries which I could 
not comprehend ; but enough of the inheri- 
tance of Eve fell to my lot to desire to eat 
of the “* forbidden tree,” to examine with 
my own eyes what other causes besides cool 
breezes and elevated scenery could have con- 
tributed to adorn the halls of Edina with so 
many tropbies of genius, and whether, in a 
practical point of view, the student’s oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information were pro- 
portionate to the fame which the nce 
of many illustrious individuals 
red on her institutions. 

Such were the feelings whence my oppesi- 
tion to your opinions originated, when your 
patience giving way, ur e = 
ling with indignation, you 2b P eatied, 
that the days of Dr. Salts village 


eonfer- 
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i ish Universities were |mind, that consistency of character, equa- 
passing away; that their former celebrity | lity of rank amongst its members, tendency 
tion for their present de-| to progressive improvement, and suscepti- 
pew and a better order of| bility of adaptation to all the wants and 
i progress of development. | wishes of society, which ought to belong to 
Universities having abused their privileges, the most necessary of all the arts cultivated 
should be deprived of the power of conier- by man, ‘ 
rin he pees the usage being no longer The complacent elevation of the eyes with 
opal to the exigencies and circum- | which a ‘‘ builder of castles in the air” may 
stances of a profession which had grown be supposed to contemplate the fabrics of 
sufficiently numerous and important to con- | his own fancy, may serve to give some idea 
stitute an independent body for the manage- ‘of my appearance on hearing this announce- 
ment of its own affairs, the improvement of ment. For, notwithstanding the animated 
its art, and the education of its members. | and eloquent manner in which you delivered 
Instead of the three or four Corporations| your scheme of regeneration, I could not 
which at present preside over the destinies help suspecting at the instant that it partook 
of Medicine in England, Scotland, and Ire-| as much of fiction as of fact, and way but 
land, each of which Corporations, while} another effusion of that unusual bene- 
they all arrogate an infallibility in their|volence of which you had given so many 
councils, legislate in direct opposition to| proofs in your incursions on the ‘‘Jugger- 
each other, one college would sufhce in each | naut’’ of medical corruption. Yet, on reflec- 
of these countries, m the government of|tion, the simplicity of your arrangement, 
which all its licentiates should equally par-| contrasted with the intricacies of that which 
ticipate. In conformity with this plan the it was intended to supersede, filled my mind 
instruction of every practitioner should be | with that pleasure which one is apt to feel 
the same, as it was most fully ascertained on beholding a Grecian structure, after be- 
that the splitting of medicine into physic|ing bewildered in the endless grainings and 
and surgery made divisions but no distinc- | tracings of Gothic architecture. I almost 
tions. For the more easy and economical became an Utopian convert at the prospect 
attainment of this object, four professor- | of so many advantages being secured, and so 
ships,—one for natural history, another for many ills avoided, by such facile means, 
chemistry, a third for anatomy, and a fourth more particularly when I applied this new 
for medicine,—-would answer the purpose. | scale of economy to the University of Edin- 
Under these four heads was comprehended | burgh, which you were pleased to select as 
the whdle range of medical science, and for|a model of the old school. Considering its 
the poor young gentleman’s trouble, he was | pretensions, and dismissing for the time all 
to be dignified with but one title,—having | prejudices, 1 began to think that the map- 
examined him on natural history in a mu-| ping out of medicine into ten territories, 
seum, on chemistry in a laboratory, and on/|the exact number cultivated in my favourite 
anatomy aud medicine in a dissecting room | University, savoured very strongly of a re- 
and a hospital. By the adoption of these | ductio ad absurdum of Adam Smith's division 
principles in the founding of colleges, and | of labour. Could a student of ever such ex- 
the conducting the education of their num-| tensive capacity imbibe in four years the 
bers, the monopolies, contradictions, and | flood of knowledge poured into him by these 
jealousies of selfish societies were to be | ten great reservoirs ? was a question which 
removed ; the absurdity of the public being/ an acquaintance with many pupils who ap- 
compelled to maintain two sets of practi-| peared to have been ely in the experi- 
tioners for the treatment of one disease | ment, naturally suggested. The unerring 
would cease ; and the inconsistency of Army | certainty, too, with which many of my ear- 
Boards requiring no less than three or four | lier companions returned, labelled like an 
grades of doctors be prevented, as if the | apothecary’s empty phial, with certain hier- 
life of a grenadier was not of equal value to | oglyphics attached to their names, rushed on 
himself and his ‘‘ Majesty” as that of a/my recollection, and excited some strange 
marine—in 1820 asin 1825. Proceeding in doubts about the mode of analysing a candi- 
the same line of revolutionary exposition, date’s qualifications for such sacred creden- 
you launched into an eulogium on the ex-| tials. The obligation of residing one year, 
cellence of your design, and the doors of| at least, at ‘‘ head quarters,” looked very 
hospitals seemed to fly open at the souud of like the payment of tithes to the “ Levi” of 
your voice—libraries and museums to de-' the temple, while the generosity of permit- 
liver up their dead—the frauds committed | ting the itinerant supplicant of a degree to 
under the guise of apprenticeships to dis-| acquire all the other necessaries for its at- 
appear—the thousand other inconveniences | tainment at home, threw some light on the 
apd expenses by which the student is em-jregulation. The influx of strangers which 
barrassed to vanish, and the profession of this device, so ingeniously constructed to 
medicine assumed, for the moment, in your elude the restrictions of other colleges, pro- 








duced, turned my attention to the Hospital 
department, and I asked myself, Could so 
many pupils see, hear, touch, exercise the 
senses in acquiring a familiarity with dis- 
ease, in one comparatively small establish- 
ment of this kind? oe f only one year’s 
attendance, under such circumstances, being 
required for a diploma, forced me to inquire, 
Could a lad of ever such smart take a 
dying fellow creature by the band, and, with 
such scanty tion, say, “Sir, I will 
prescribe for you?” The scarcity of anato- 
mical material next gave a new direction to 
my soliloquizing, and the interrogation fol- 
lowed, Could demonstrations and plates be 
substitutes for dead bodies, of which the 
bailies of Edinburgh seemed so extremely 
parsimonious ? 

Having thus reasoned on some of the 
more prominent features of the picture 
which had drawn with so bold a hand, 
I thought it possible that the representation 
might, in many respects, be correct ; but still 
I could not go the whole length of your con- 
demnation. Justice demanded an examina- 
tion of the data with which you had so 
liberally supplied me, before 1 came to draw 
any fixed conclusions. Besides, 1 argued, 
on the other side, that the division of medi- 
cine into so many branches, tended to have 
each more profitably cultivated both by the 
pupil and professor; that travelling from 
one country to another improved the man- 
ners and enlarged the ideas of the wanderer, 
besides being sanctioned by the example of 
the ancient philosophers, who, as every one 
knows, were all, more or less, of the peripa- 
tetic sect; that hereditary professorships 
did not necessarily imply incompetent ap- 
pointments, as a son might be worthy of his 
sire, though the case of Marcus, and many 
others, clashed with the supposition ; that, 
in short, ingenuity in the system of com- 
municating instruction might obviate many 
impediments which Edinburgh presented to 
the study of the healing art. But the shrug 
of indifference with which you received all 
my charitable constructions, left no other 
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stitutions, that each may profit by the ex- 
amples of its competitors, and 
strate in what they all err, form a series 
propositions more of interest than of curi 
osity, and which, ing to the manner of 
conducting the medic of Great 
Britain, previous to the publication of your 
Journal, were never thoroughly investi- 
gated. With many, indeed, it has been a 
matter of some ise, that while your 
pages teemed with intelligence from every 
other capital, there was no corner for 
Edinburgh, the capuf mundi of British medi- 
cine. Now, although my future labours 
shall be principally’ directed to accomplish 
this desideratum, as the critics say, and to 
throw some light on the subjects glanced at 
in this paper, J by no means wish to predi- 
cate any thing of the manner in which my 
attempts shall be executed,— ises of 
that kind, like an ‘‘ I owe you,” being sel- 
dom punctually discharged. I may, for in- 
stance, to-day, fall into a private school at 
the awful hour of instruction, where Hygeia, 
personified by some lecturer learned in all 
the arts, scatters her precepts amongst a 
spell-bound audience, catch the expression 
of his features, or the outlines of his dis. 
course, and returning home, rescue from 
oblivion the contour of the scene, ere it fades 
away for ever from the faithless mirror of 
the mind. To-morrow, as it may be, the 
university, that “‘ peristriphic panorama” of 
intellect, may attract my attention ; and, 
seated on one of its benches, as u one 
of those eternal mounts that tower above our 
city, there to feast the sight with out- 
stretched palaces, sublime mountains, masses 
of wood, and the sail dimly seen on the 
verge of the distant ocean; here to admire 
the proportions of structures of another 
kind, starting into being at the magic call of 
invention ; the solidity of facts connected 





by argument into indissoluble union, the 
toils of some labourer working his way 
| through the brakes and brambles of knotty 
| Gombomstetion, or, turning round, hail the 
approach of some navigator launched on 


alternative than to examine the real state of the boundless abyss of hypothesis, as he 
affairs at the fountain head ; and thie more I | struggles for port with some new doctrine 
considered the subject, the more import-| against adverse currents; or, obedient to 
ant the aspect it assumed. In the final ad-| the summons of the bell at noon, pass over 
judication of the question which then casually | to the Royal Infirmary, to follow the in- 
arose between us, much useful informetion | cisions of some dexterous operator through 
must necessarily be promulged ; and how- |all the evolutions of the scalpel, and watch 
ever ungrateful the task mey be to indi- | the less certain advances of the physician 
viduals, the public will be eventually served, | to the citadel of disease, and the results of 
To point out the means by which one| his contentions with the enemy. In short, 
establishment maintained for so many years | whenever my fancy is tickled by any ludi- 
an ascendancy in the didactic departments | crous associations, my judgment instructed 
of the ion in these islands,—to ex-| by any new accession of knowlege, or my 
plain the influence which this monopoly | sense of Boe wp | provoked by the com- 
exercised on the state of medicine, and the | mission of error, my shall be the faith- 
respectability of its practitioners,—to com- | ful registrar of my feelings, 
pare the merits and defects of different in- | 
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ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE, &c. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 18, 1826. 

Tue annus medicus, as the classical The- 
bans of our designate a portion of 
the year dedi to and prelections, 
commenced here on Tuesday with some 
ngvelty of circumstance and innovation on 
former arrangements. The steam-boats and 
stage-coaches, from every point of the com- 
pass, having deposited the future guardians 
of the pu health in their respective 
“flats,” the University has indeed pre- 
sented, for some days back, an aspect of un- 
profitable activity, such as you would sup- 
pose might characterise an assemblage of 
persons employed in the more profane avo- 
cations of the world. The strange medley 
of fessional and mercantile speculation 
which this gathering of the clans of Escu- 
lapius brings into our view, exhibits a 
pe but rather interesting picture of 
studious life. On one side the spectator of 
this busy scene is invited in the seductive 
phraseology of advertisement, to become 
master of all the ‘‘ operations in surgery,” 
for the trifling sum of three pounds, with a 
drawback on the next course ; and solicited, 
on the other hand, in terms equally tempt- 
ing, to a bargain of ‘‘ ready-made shirts,” 
at the lowest cash prices. The portals of 
our innumerable academies are thus daily 
besieged by the rival pretensions of science 
and the arts,—of tailors and teachers con- 
tending for the decoration of the person, 
and the improvement of the mind. If not 
a8 a curiosity, at least as a testimony to 
future ages of the degraded state of tuition 
in Edinburgh, a collection of these hand- 
bills should be preserved in crystal, and de- 
posited amongst the archives of that Insti- 
tution, through whose policy medicine has 
been at length thus ed in the streets, 
placarded with all the odious emblems of 
charlatanry. It is really a melancholy spec- 
tacle to witness the number of deluded 
young men — = system ¢ a we 

as , in the wards of the ] 
Seiepery, leing their way by mere physi- 
cal energy, to a distant acquaintance with 
pathology. Only conceive, from two to 
three hundred students crowded into one 
apartment, their eyes staring, and their ears 
set like those of hunted hares, endeavouring 
to catch a far-off glimpse of a patient's 
physiognomy, or to collect the tones of a 
clerk's voice, drowned in the hum of such a 
vast multitude. What an illustration does 


this scramble for a diploma afford, of the | podge 
i and hos- 


onan ‘ 
pitals in Great Britain and Ireland! While 
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most of our smaller, but not the less in- 
structive establishments for the treatment of 
disease, are comparatively abandoned ; the 
great mass of medical pupils are concen- 
trated in one institution, which taking ad- 
vantage of the ridiculous restrictions of 
other colleges, presents a sort of general 
asylum for the expatriated students of every 
country. On this perverse system, a very 
ingenious but unconscious comment was 
given on Tuesday last, by Dr. Duncan, jun., 
in his introductory lecture to the clinical 
course, who, as one is aware, has long 
— himself by his panegyrics on the 
school of Edinburgh, in the ** Blue Journal.” 
To do him justice, his e ition of 
new scheme adopted to obviate the objec- 
tions to this preposterous humbug, was con- 
ducted with considerable skill. His first 
object, as a clinical lecturer, was of course 
to impress his audience with the a 
and importance of clinical instruction, 
he very properly termed this branch of edu- 
cation, the end of all medical science, the 
application of all professional knowledge. 
aving established, however, these points, 
it might be expected that he would inform 
his class, that Edinburgh was not the place 
where his admonitions could be carried into 
execution. Instead of this candid avowal, 
following as a natural consequence from his 
propositions on the — the concluding 
part of his oration was devoted to the expla- 
nation of a plan contrived by him and his co- 
adjutors, to dole out the sportula of pathology 
in the Royal Infirmary, so that each pupil 
might come in for a share. Formerly, said 
the “‘ cunning little Isaac,” there were but 
two clinical lectures delivered each week ; 
we were allowed but a certain number of 
cases for illustration, and all the pupils 
crowded into the wards at once along with 
the physicians ; so that little advantage 
on be derived from visits under such cir- 
cumstances. We have therefore applied to 
the patrons of the hospital for a more liberal 
supply of cases; the students will divide 
themselves into two equal parts, between 
the two physicians ; instead of two lectures, 
there will be four hh the week, and thus 
many of the disadvantages which were felt 
under the old plan, will be entirely removed! 
This is what has been called in vulgar lan- 
guage, “‘ letting the cat out of the bag” with 
a vengeance ; but the Doctor was not pro- 
bably aware of the deep wound which he was 
inflicting on his beloved ‘ alma mater.” 
His audience, however, quite pleased = 
the ingenuity of the proposal, im 
with Sahn and closing their note-books, 
departed for the demolition (it being then 
five o'clock) of their beef-steaks and hodge- 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
Paris.—No. 2. 


Dans V’art d’interesser consiste I’art d’ecrire. 
Device. 


Ix my former Letter I observed that there 
was much to censure, but at the same time 
somewhat to praise, in the — of the 
French t i e arrange- 
_ STS 
unbiassed man must admit that the free ac- 
cess furnished to the student to the different 
Museums of the capital, and the permission 
given to all foreigners to attend the lectures 
of the free of , are privi- 
leges to be found in no other country. The 
manner in which the elections of the princi- 
pal teachers are conducted is equally worthy 
of , a8 it secures success to industrious 

ing men. 

It may be a useful piece of information 
to those students who intend to visit Paris, 
to know the mode of procedure nec in 
order to obtain ission to attend the dif- 
ferent lectures ; and I may firét observe that 
the students may be divided into two classes ; 
those who attend solely for information be- 
ing already provided with degrees or intend- 


ing to take them elsewhere, and those who | dis: 


to graduate in the Faculty of Paris. 
Reschiooen, for oes compose the greater 
of the first class, it is only necessary 
eet to the Secre , M. Fouchy, whose 
office is on the right side of the Ecole de 
Medicine, to show him any document, such 
as a certificate from a Lecturer, or a diplo- 
ma, which is stil] better, to prove that you be- 
long to the Medical profession ; and a ticket 
is immediately given, after having inscribed 
name and of residence in the 
’s book. With this ticket you 
may attend any of the lectures delivered in 
the Ecole; and by showing this card at the 
Sorbonne, the College of France, or the Jar- 
din des Plantes, writing your name and 
address, ission is granted to attend the 
courses at either of these places. At the end 
of the season, certificates may be obtained 
of having — such courses, without the 
least . itis unn for me to 
nantie 60s routine followed by the French 
Students in their studies, the number of 
inscriptions required, or the expenses ; as I 
see that these points, as well as the manner 
in which the examinations for a degree are 
managed, "have been already accurately de- 
scribed by Mr. Berner, in No. 135 of 
Tue Lancer. 
A foreigner is not only permitted to 
attend the lectures free, but other privileges 
are accorded him, For example, if he wish 


to inscribe himself for the of tak- 
ing a degree, he is not to uce 
a diploma of bachelor in ier a eee 

for the natives, as it is politel - 
sumed that he hus Sed 0 dhe taovinies 
of Latin, Greek, Rhetoric in his own 
country ; but if he can show that he has been 
engaged six years in the acquisition of me- 
dical knowledge, no matter where, he is ad- 
mitted to an examination immediately, with- 
out the delay of making inscriptions. He 
must undergo the same examinations, and 
pay eleven hundred frances, the total of all 
expenses which he would have incurred if 
he had been y inscribed. This libe- 
rality has the effect of attracting students 
from almost every country in ea and 
very many from America, an influx duly ap- 
preciated by the inhabitants of the quarter 
of St. Jacques, and probably productive of 
some political advantages. 

The importance of anatomy, as a branch 
of study, seems to have been fully appre- 
ciated by those who arranged the plan of 
the French Medical School ; hence we find 
that no means were omitted that could in- 
| crease the facilities of practising dissections. 
| To the knowledge of those diseases termed 
surgical, anatomy is preety mae ; 
and when it is considered parts, whe- 
ther external or internal, of the same whole, 
must be subject to the same laws, every 
i ionate inquirer will admit that ana- 
tomy must be equally necessary to the 
per consideration of internal or medical 
complaints. Some persons, however, hold 
a different opinion, and seem to think that a 
knowledge of anatomy sufficient for the pur- 
poses of a physician can be acquired by at- 
tending a few courses of lectures ; but, hap- 
pily for the advancement of rational medi- 
cine, the number of these is fast diminish- 
ing. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist on the value of descriptive anatomy, 
there certainly can be none on that of pa- 
thology, as it alone constitutes the true basis 
upon which our prognosis of disease can be 
founded, and unaided by it the practice of 
medicine degenerates into mere empiricism. 

For the study of pathology, Paris affords 
greater facilities than any other school in 
Europe.* A far greater proportion of the 
population go into hospitals in France, than 
in England ; and for the purpose of giving 
the greatest possible extent to pathological 
inquiries, the right of opening every body 
that dies in hospitals is secured by law, to 
the attendant physician or surgeon. 

The name an of residence of each 
patient are registered on admission into an 
hospital, and should he die, a notice is im- 





* In one year, 7089 
civil hospitals of Paris, 





patients died in the 
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transmitted a e Biende, a 

are at to remove a 
it, upon the pa t of a onal sum 
portionate to time of treatment; but 

they not apply within twenty-four 

the body is then consigned to the 
dissecting room. Some idea of the number 
of subjects which are thus disposed of, may 
be formed, when it is considered, that not 
one-fourth of those who die in the hospitals 
of Paris, are claimed by their friends. Such 
as are not, become the property of the 
** Administration des Hopitaux,” and are 
disposed of by that body, for the benefit 
of the general hospitat establishment; and 
thus the painful necessity of prosecuting 
anatomy, at the risk of daily exposure, is 
effectually prevented. 

Prior to the arrangement of the French 
school, upon its present foundation, the dis- 
sections were practised at the great hospi- 
tals ; at present, the ‘‘ Autopsies,” or ex- 
amination of bodies after death, are alone 
permitted in them, except at La Charité, 
where there are two small dissecting rooms 
for the use of the pupils of the hospital. 

At present there are two great dissecting 
“ Amphitheatres” in Paris,—that of Ia 
Pitié, and that of the Ecole Pratique. La 
Pitié adjoins the hospital of the same name, 
and consists of three large dissecting rooms, 
each containing about thirty tables, several 
*‘ cabinets” or private dissecting rooms, a 
small theatre for lectures, and a museum. 
The entire establishment is under the con- 
trol and management -of the ‘‘ Administra- 
tion des Hopitaux,” and placed under the 
immediate superintendence of a ‘‘ Chef des 
Travaux Anatomiques,” which office is filled 
by M. Serres. 

All the unclaimed bodies, excepting a 
proportion required by the school of medi- 
cine, are forwarded ftom the several hospi- 
tals to the Amphitheatre of La Pitié, where 
they are distributed to the students at the 
trifling cost of six francs (five shillings) 
each. The number of subjects received at 
La Pitié, may be cstiniatel, on the lowest 
average, at 200 per month, a quantity 
amply sufficient to give constant occupation 
to 600 students.; but owing to the slovenly 
manner in which the French dissect, and 
the abuses in the distribution of the bodies, 
300 students can rarely be accommodated ; 
and foreigners sometimes experience, in the 
midst of this plenty, difficulties amounting 
to absolute exclusion. 

The subjects are ordered to be distributed 
according to a list kept by the porter, upon | 
which such as desire to dissect are invited | 
to inscribe their names ; but this mode, ap- 
parently so just, is rendered perfectly futile 
and useless, in consequence of the Eléves, 
or pupils of the hospitals, having the privi- 
lege of not only taking precedence of ordi- 





nary students, at the daily distribution, but 
also of being allowed to take subjects as 
often as they feel inclined. The result is, 
that not only the Eléves consume an 
proportion, but their friends also, who are 
thereby constantly engaged in dissecting, 
while the majority of students, but par- 
ticularly foreigners, find it difficult to obtain 
subjects until towards the close of the sea- 
son, when the others relax in their demands. 
Again, a considerable quagtity of subjects 
is utterly lost to the anatomist, in conse- 
quence of M. Lisrraxc being allowed to 
consume them in a course of what the 
French term “‘ medicine operatoire,” or the 
art of performing operations. 

Foreigners, but particularly the English, 
were in the habit of hiring the cabinets or 
private dissecting rooms, (of which there are 
3 or 4, each containing as many tables,> 
from the prosecteurs, who engaged to i 
each table with 7 subjects during the sea- 
son, for 200 francs. At the commencement 
of the season 1824—5, the cabinets were 
taken exclusively by the English, who paid 
the money in advance, and had written do- 
cuments to insure the contract. Before two 
months had elapsed, the annual complaint of 
want of subjects was urged by the French 
medical fsx ae who, as usual, ascribed it 
to the quantity consumed in the cabinets. 
This outery, which was accompanied by 
anonymous letters breathing very hostile 
sentiments to the English, were addressed 
to the administration, which had the effect 
ultimately of compelling all the English 
students to leave the place. There was at 
one time quite a colony of English students 
settled about La Pitié, compelled by the 
absurd restrictions of their government to 
learn anatomy on a foreign soil. However 
the termination of the disturbance between 
the English and French students of that 
time, is to be regretted; it is a matter of 
more serious regret that the same difficulties 
are allowed still to remain in the path of the 
English anatomist through the supineness of 
the magistracy and the prejudices of the 
people. 

Owing to ‘the introduction of the nomen- 
clature of Chaussier beng the revolution, 
it became very difficult for foreigners to 
understand the phraseology of the French 
anatomists, and this circumstance, with some 
others, induced Mr. Bennett to deliver a 
course of lectures on anatomy, to his country- 
men, in the session of 1822—3. Mr. King 
and Dr. Halliday, commenced in the follow- 
ing year; but as you are already in posses- 
sion of the principal facts connected with the 


| destruction of that establishment, I shall 


Say no more on that subject, especially since 
I fear that I have already extended my 
letter to too great a length. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SURGICAL PRO- 
FESSION IN IRELAND. 


No. XI Vv. 


Letters from Eminent Characters, with 
Comments, &c. 


Lorp Byron very justly observed, that no 
man could speak long and agreeably of him- 
self. It is a theme of which an audience 
soon tires, and with which readers soon be- 
come di We are generally too 
in merit to bear with placidity the ec- 
tion of our own littleness, evoked from the 
quiet recesses of our self-love, by the 
crowing of some egotistical chanticleer, The 
even of a are, if sung by him- 
self, might for this reason be as offensive as 


the melaanc yn of James Copland, 
when, sli ae eb Gaseees of criticism, 
lh ar ner Copland) appeals to us in the 
royal plurality of a we, about his hectic repo- 
sitory. Yet it must be admitted that oc- 
casions may arise, when a recapitulation of 
services may not necessarily imply the guilt 
of vanity, and men may state the effects of 
their exertions on the public mind, without 
a the nicest distinctions of pro- 
priety. But fear not, gentle reader; it is 
not intended by this condemnation of a vice, 
to conclude in the usual manner by its com- 
mission, for no such thing has been con- 
templated as to throw dust in thy eyes of 
** sparkling blue,” which are now watching 
with the mtensity of a basilisk’s vision for 
the turn which this perhaps suspicious ex- 
ordium may take. the contrary, my im- 
partiality compels me to publish at a great 
sacrifice of personal feeling, the following 
communications, containing, as you shall 
presently see, any other sentiments than 
those of respect for my labours ; but I must 
first let you into the secret of the reception 
of this packet of abuse. 

Walking a few days back into the alphabet 
department of the General Post Office, Dub- 
lin, to inquire after some letters expected 
th h that channel, I observed a large 
parcel on one of the shelves, superscribed 
with that word which gives me an epheme- 
ral existence in the minds of my country- 
men, and looking like a poor fm fas limbo, 
waiting the happy hour of deliverance. 
Without ing to have taken any no- 
tice, I demanded if there were any com- 
mands addressed ‘ Erinensis,”” when the 
man of “4 in rather a tone of 
surprise, “* » Sir, yes, some dozen or 
so.” “*P paid, I presume ?” having some 





misgivings as to the prudence of encounter- 
ing the expense of such a consignment of 


paper at the present rates of ; “To 
a letter, sir,” sid the miner of Mercury, 


handing ’ 

I hastened to my shadowy dwelling. Smash 
went wax and'wafers ; but, Lord, shall 
I describe the contents! A very Pandora's 
ee ore the bottom! From 
this collection of eomplimentary 

I shall take a few speci 

now for the 

hand, and give mghteousness to my opera- 
tions! Ah! Aby, I knew thou wert ever a 


lucky fellow, and thou hast won the start ! 


Stephen’s Green, Oct. 10, 1896. 


Sir,—Though I heartily despise any anony- 
mous attacks on my er, 1 cannot 
omit this opportunity of informing you, that 
I consider you a disgrace to human nature 
and your country. Your talents are as mean 
as your malignity is intense; and had not 
disappointment whetted the obtuseness of 
our intellect, the world would never have 

en troubled by the writhings of your des- 
peration. If my merits had been less pro- 
minent, they had probably escaped your cen- 
sure ; but the public will appreciate the jus- 
tice of remarks, provoked solely by my en- 
vied-prosperity. While my fellow citizens 
are content with my abilities, and their fees 
enable me to ride in my coach, I may well 
afford to smile at the sarcasms of jealous 
scribblers who go on foot. Instead of 
proving my practice erroneous, assail 
my person ; and, without showing cause, 
condemn my College politics in the aggre- 
gate. All sensible men will agree with me, 
that the purity of academic elections must 
ever be in proportion to the paucity of votes, 
and that efficient professors can be secured 
by that excellent system of franchise, the 
boroughs, which makes England the “ envy 
of surrounding nations.” ‘The demand of a 
library for the students was but another ex- 
ample of your ignorance of medical educa- 
tion, as every person must be aware, that a 
multiplicity of books distracts, instead of 
enriching the youthful mind, unprepared 
for their perugal, as a multitude of viands 
impair digestion, instead of giving strength 
to the system. To your complaints about 
the Museum, I would oppose much the 
same arguments, and leave it to common 
sense to decide between you and me, whe- 
ther a mere tyro could possibly unravel the 
mysteries of a collection of morbid anatomy, 
unassisted by an explanatory catalogue in 
print, which would & wanton expendi- 
ture of the funds of the College. In your 
flimsy account of my hospital, in which 
have shown a better acquaintance with rhe- 
toric than surgery, you taunt me with a tax- 
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ation of knowledge, and support your im- 
preereceatoe by a parable with the 
rench charities ; whereas, in one of my lec- 
tures I shall demonstrate that the i i 
of French to English surgery may be 
entirely to the itous opportunities of 
instruction these institutions. 
Had Baron Larry, for instance, the sagacity 
to ils twen i a-year for 
Seeceiiee Sie 
have been such a goose as not to know a 
cancer, or the treatment of aneurism at his 
late visit to Stevens’! In maintaining these 
opinions, Sir, I but express the sentiments 
of that respectable portion of my College, 
who prefer rising to eminence by years, ra- 
ther than by any foolish pretensions to merit ; 
and though you have succeeded in raising a 
clamour amongst a few radicals and disaf- 
fected persons, I rely on the fidelity of 
Auchinleck, Porter, and my other fast 
friends, who only wait the word of command 
to obey, to support my ascendancy in the 
ration. 1 must in conclusion tell you, 
as I have lately in the ‘‘ Committees,” and 
those op to my designs, that unless 
they accede to my wishes, and elect Mr. 
Harrison on the next occasion, I shall leave 
the College without one who can be called a 
professor in the hour of its distress. 


Yours, in contempt, 
A. Cougs. 


As I hope for heaven, Abraham, thou art 
a clever fellow, fit to write up a page in! 
Blackwood, or John Bull, any day! No! 
not for worlds would I have suppressed thy 





irresistible specimen of the cut-and-thrust 
point of a draper, united to the reasoning 
powers of a filmer. How I regret that) 
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ment in a choice of artists; but as thisis a 
matter of some difficulty, even in the pre- 
sent improved state of personal decoration, 
‘* to put a new head on old shoulders,” I 
am of opinion, that for our mutual peace of 
mind, it would be just as well to let me 
wear the old one, without any future moles- 
tation. To your criticisms on my manner 
of operating, I have but one reply: that I 
study safety rather than effect ; and never 
having dissected before a looking-glass like 
my friend the Surgeon-General, my 

ment of the scalpel will, of course, bear no 
comparison with the elegant incisions of 
that Hortensius of surgery. Though I am 
quite unable to comprehend the means by 
which you obtain your information, I am 
free to confess that I have expended some 
pound-notes occasionally, on supplying the 
theatre with cases for exhibition; at the 
same time that | think one less censorious 
than you, in drawing an estimate of my 
character, might have given my professional 
cunning the credit of an act of charity. As 
you also seem inclined to include me amongst 
the opponents to innovation, and as I am 
on the subject of explanation, I may as well 
admit, that, like many others, I always vote 
with the majority ; first, because it saves 
one the trouble of thinking; and, in the 
next place, serves my interest, to keep 
things as they are; for if that plan of edu- 
cation, with which you and Tuz Lancer 
have been threatening us, were once to 
come into fashion, farewell to any more 
pupils, and a thousand a year; to loose 
which, between ourselves, would be no joke. 
And now with respect to issuing tickets on 
“state days,” to exclude strangers: my 
only object was, I assure you, to secure a 
facility of observation for those who had 


ats 00 convincing, and wit so pun- | purchased aclaim to the advantages of the 


gent, can be fully estimated in the precincts 
of York Street only, and that I have not/| 
time to explain their operation on the minds 
of those creatures, (don't blush, Mr. Auchin- 
leck,) who crouched like so many spaniels 
at thy beck, in the late Committees of the | 
College, while hastening to draw another 
prize. Cusack! thou man of many ap- 
prentices! right weleome thou art to thy 
successful haul—so here you go:— 


Stevens’ Hospital, Oct. 6. 


Srr,—Being but a plain sort of man, 
and neither having a taste for fashion- 
able accomplishments, nor the formation 
of my physiognomy at my own disposal, 
I think it peculiarly hard that my grace-| 
less movements, and the expression of 
my features, should be made a matter of 
serious accusation. I promise you, if I 
should ever take’a posture-master to reform 
my gesture, or yom to have my counte- 

remode! 








nance lied, I shall consult your judg- 


hospital. I never, believe me, intended to 
shut out “ Erinensis” by this device ; and 
to prove the contrary, 1 hereby invite you 
to attend, propria persona, at the next opera- 
tion, and to partake, after the business is 
over, of asnack, of which | beg leave to assure 
you, a * cold shoulder” will constitute no 
part. 
Sincerely yours, 
Hi. Cusack. 


Thank you! Domine; a plenary indul- 
gence of three months violation of the graces, 
and as many more of voting with the ma- 
jority, shall reward thy good humoured epis- 
tle. Better always acknowledge the trath, 
than defend errors by depraved sophistica- 
tion. But, mind me, don’t deal more in 
that inhospitable usage of ‘ invitation 
cards ;”’ not that I have any interest my- 
self in the suppression of the practice, for I 
am at your “shoulder” every morning in 
the year ; but there are a great many clever 
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— can as little afford 

could some time 

me he! rent — te 

a good many 

North and South Britons, amongst 

t at present, and to hand them over 
mercy of a porter, is, to say the best 
of te, perfectly entivish. ** Pray you avoid 
it”—you know I could talk to you in a very 
different tone, but that your civility demands 
a return, so—‘‘ cave ne tilubes, mandata que 


* Bella, horrida bella!” What's this, 
sealed with a ae of the ‘* Battle of the 
Boyne?” Mr. Porter must surely be at the| 
bottom of this—alter et idem. 


Kildare Place, Oct. 15. 


Sir,— While imagine are in 
Sue eel 
‘ou have 


Ring physic ya 
times for my Lady Mary Saurin's lap-dog. 
In addition to the attainment of the patron- 
we such distinguished personages, | have 

been retained at a handsome salary as 
water-closet inspector to the ‘‘ Beef-steak 
Club.” For these favours | thank you, and 
invite your future hostility as the most use- 
ful tribute which your hatred can pay to my 
principles. The better to secure your 
profitable enmity, | beg leave to assure you 
that I must persist in believing the good old 
system of a few staunch protestants (Mr. 
‘orter, 1 presume, means Orangemen) 
ttiug in their pockets the rights and emo- 
uments of a whole profession, is the only 
form of govérnment under which a corpora- 
tion can flourish, and that the affairs of our 
College can never prosper, untila “ per- 
petual dictator” is appointed ; every trace 
of damned republicanism be eradicated from 
its constitution ; and every cut-throat papist 
be excluded from its walls. (“ Bite, viper, 
bite.””) 
H. Porren. 


Bravo! ! 


s 
Porter and king William for 
ever! I am, indeed, most happy to learn, 
that I have been the unconscious means of 
doing you some service, knowing how much 
it was loustals and I anticipate, from the in- 
sertion of your present favour, your immedi- 


ate preferment to the a of the 
bipeds and quadrupeds of the household of | su 
my Lord Arch But, hark 

should you attend any other loyal ~~! a 
pray be so good as to send me an account of 


the angel’s breath. Mungo, (my be | 
valet,) a scissars—it were a = + ~! 
destroy so beautiful aspecimen “Art 
Love’’—I shall cut it nent it amongst 
my choicest intaglios—’tis ; but can it 
be that any one has taken me for a“ Venus,” 
or a ‘ Madame Vestris?” impossible—and 
yet, why these isignia of the “ tender pas- 
.| sion?”—Innostre—as I live, ‘tis Cramp- 
ton’s ! and I shall read it out : 


Merion Square, Oct. 16. 


Madam,—Allow me to assure you that 
I consider it one of the happiest events 
of my life, to have been the humble 
instrument of restoring you to conva- 
lescence, as | am informed by your grate- 
ful favour of this morning. To administer 
health to any suffering fellow creature, is 
one of the most agreeable reflections to 
which the practice of our art can give rise ; 
but how much this pleasure is enhanced, 
when so amiable a being as youself is the ob- 
ject, it is not for one so poor in words as I 
am to_expresss. In the course of the day 
1 shall send a mixture, made up with my 
own hands, which, if the sincerest desire 
for your happiness could avail, would possess 
all the virtues ascribed to the ‘* immortaliz- 
ing elixir” of Paracelsus. That it may charm 
away every lingering trace of disease, and 
communicate a portion of that esteem which 
1 feel for your person, is the first wish of, 


Madam, ' 
Your devoted and ardent admirer, 
P. Crampton. 


Heighho! hands off, Mr. Crampton, if 
you please ; “ Erinensis” is neither a lady, 
sick, nor in love, but stands more in need, 
at present, of an (Edipus, than a sentimental 
doctor, to help him to a solution of your 
enigmatical mixture of affection and physic. 
Eureka, | have guessed it ; the mistake of a 

superscription explains the mystery, and the 
letter intended for me,—oh ! Sed habehae 
has by this time reached poor Maria. How 





I pity her feelings during the perusal of, 
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@ challenge to single combat, in- 

gratulatiors on her recovery ; but 

no for milk, as we say in 
reland, and the wound inflicted is surely in 
good hands ;—so to business, 


“A and ministers of grace defend 
me!” what have we here? black seal, cross 
bones, hour glass, a scythe, and the Bible, 
all the em of sorrow and sanctity ! 
Mungo, have any of our f-iends died or 
turned saints lately? We shall see farther— 
Eh! noun-substantives of six syllables, and 
epithets of ten, rivetted together by words of 
one, the whole forming a concatenation of 
“longs and shorts,” like an iambic verse, 
or one of the chains of Menai bridge !—one 
of Mr. Kirby’s lectures on anthropology, for 
8 ducat? ’tis but a letter :— 


Harcourt Street, Oct, 2u. 


Sir,—I have been informed (for I would 
not condescend to peruse the virulent ve- 
hicle of your lucubrations) through an au- 
thentic source, that you have beep endea- 
vouring to obscurate the resplendency of my 
professional renown, by the caliginous ema- 
nations of your spleen. But, Sir, exegi monu- 
mentum, which, eve perennius, as my Lord 
well observes in his immortal work on archi- 
tecture, not all the power of your inflated 
declamations, shall be ever able to overturn. 
Who, Sir, (and I rejoice in these interroga- 
tions, ) first elevated the metropolis of Ju- 
verna, as Ireland was called by Bede in his 
antiquities published at Amsterdam in the 
tenth century, to be the first anatomical 
school in the world? Who discovered, ex- 
plained the operation, and brought into no- 
toriety, the virtues of the datura stramo- 
nium, that plant of the monogynia order of 
vegetables, according to the natural system 
of Linnzus and of Joussen, which bas be- 
stowed such multitudinous blessings on the 
human race? Who, Sir, composed that 
mighty manual of anatomy, whose approach 
has been annually announced by myriads of 
placards at the vestibule of that celebrated 
temple of dissection in Peter-street, and 
which, owing to its vast magnitude and im- 
portance, will take many more years to com- 
mit it to the press! but, Sir, of the great- 
ness of this world, and its evanescent glo- 
ries, I have had enough; and, like Solomon 
in his wisdom, having buried in forgetfulness 
the object of all my subiunary affections, | 
have taken unto me a new spouse, to be the 
comfort of my old age, and the angel's name 
is—Truth. 1 therefore turn to warn thee, 
young man, of thy evil ways, for thou art 
sitting in the shadow of death, and knowest 
not the hour nor the minute when the Al- 
mighty, in the whirlwind of his tempestuous 

4 may sever 





Oh, no, not yet Mr. Kirby, if lease ; 
“* sufficient foe tes day oe evil thereof.” 
and I have no fancy to be reminded of dis- 
agreeable journeys in this world or the next. 
If chanting psalms after dinner has sup- 
planted the social feelings once excited by 
Moore’s melodies and champagne, visit nét 
me, I beseech thee, with the gloomy inspi- 
rations of water and sacred song. Of the 
accuracy of your classical quotations, his- 
tory, botany, &c. &c., I was pretty well 
aware ; but pardon me if I were not pre- 
pared to hail thee, the bridegroom of Be- 
thesda. But man is frail, and we should be 


indulgent to each other’s foibles. Amen. 


Only five read yet, and but half a page 
remaining! | must merely take a review of 
my remaining correspondents. Palmer, bad 
spelling—Auchinleck, threat of assassina- 
tion—Harrison, remonstrance on the loss of 
the professorship—Sir Peter Courteney, 
something about roasting Erinensis on a \ 
gridiron—a Rejected Candidate! a hard case, 
no doubt, but it may be worth inspecting 
what the criminal has to say, why sentence 
of death should not have ee 


against him: 


Circular Road, Nov. 3, 1826. 


Sir,—I make no secret of my rejection, 
because in my case I do not consider it dis- 
reputable, from the manner in which exa- 
minations are at present conducted by the 
Court of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland. The number of pupils lately re- 
jected there, has excited a general suspi- 
cion that matters are not all right in that 
quarter, and masters have publicly declared 
that their apprentices have been denied 
** letters testimonial,” through prejudices 
entertained against themselves. Now, as 
you are present on these occasions, and 
must be intimately acquainted with the 
manner of examining candidates, the pro- 
fession, and more particularly the pupils, 
expect your opinion on this very important 
subject. 


Yours, &e. 


A Resecrep Canpiparr. 


In compliance with this request, I beg 
leave to announce, while ‘* on my legs,”’ that 
the Court of Examiners of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons shall form the subject ef 
the next Sketch, 


Entyensts. 








FRACTURE OF THE HUMERUS. 
through the bones, which were in a rotting 
state. 


CASE OF GANGRZNASENILIS, 
with Spontaneous Amputation of the Leg. 


Tux following interesting case has been 
sent tous by Mr. Ricnarp Witiiams of 
Aberystwith ; such a fortunate termination 
rarely occurs. 


On the 12th of March, 1825, I was re- 
quested to visit John Jenkins, a farmer, 71 
years of age, residing about eight miles from 

i ; ten weeks before, he had been 

a fever, and was relieved by 

other measures; but in a 

, being still confined to 

he one night complained of a sudden 

in his right leg. In a few days 

é, the skin became perfectly white, and 

was accompanied with violent and excruciat- 

ing pain in the limb ; after some time, the 

eee ceased, and the leg became dry and 

» having very much the appearance of 

tanned leather. A line Of separation now 

began below the knee, at the point where 

the first incision is usually made for ampu- 

tation ; when the demarcation was com- 

pleted, the appetite improved, and the pa- 
tient ly recovered strength. 

I found the patient in bed, lying upon 
his back, with the right knee and leg turned 
inwards, precisely in the situation as for dis- 
location of the os femoris backwards into the 
ischiatic notch. The leg was of a dark black 
colour, dried, and shrivelled; the muscles 
were completely divided to the bones, about 
two inches above the part where the line of 
separation ad commenced, so that the skin 
formed a neat flap, and was closely folded in 
over the surface of ¢ghe stump, leaving the 
tibia and fibula quite bare and denuded of 
their periosteum, as the only connecting 
medium between the dead and living parts. 
At this period the pulse at the wrist was 
100, small and feeble ; it could be distinct- 
ly felt in the anterior tibial artery, on the 
left instep ; in the right iliac artery, the 
pulsations were very strong, but they could 
searcely be distinguished in the femoral 
artery ; and on a careful examination of the 
arteries with the fingers, it was easily as- 
certained that they were more or less ossi- 
fied. The thigh was enlarged to some dis- 
tance above the knee. 


I declined the amputation of the thigh, 
to which I was strongly urged, for obvious 
reasons, and removed the leg hy sawing 








ow 
of the patient for a con- 
siderable time after; but find, upon in- 
quiry, that he is now living, and able to 
wear a wooden leg. 


Aberystwith, Nov. 4, 1826. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


— 


HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 


Panton Square, St. James's. 


CASE OF UNUNITED FRACTURE OF THE 
HUMERUS, IN WHICH A SETON WAS 
INTRODUCED BETWEEN THE ENDS OF 
THE BONE. 


A. M., at. 23, about ten months ago receiv- 
eda fracture of the bones of his left leg, 
as well as of the humerus of his right arm, 
in consequence of falling from a height. The 
bones of the leg united ; but about six weeks 
after the accident, he states, that on the pil- 
low which was lying underneath his arm 
being suddenly withdrawn, he felt as if the 
bone gave way, previously to which he was 
able to raise his arm, and the fracture was 
considered to have united; but ever since, 
notwithstanding the use of bandages and 
splints, no ossific union has ever taken 
place. 

On now examining the arm, the seat of 
the injury is very evident, being about a 
hand’s breadth above the elbow joint; the 
ends of the bone seem to be united by a soft 
substance, which permits of*a considerable 
degree of motion between them. The point 
of the lower portion is rather more elevated 
than the upper, and overlaps it a little, mak- 
ing the arm half an inch shorter than the 
sound one, and producing much deformity 
in its appearance. 

Mr. Wardrop conceiving this to be a 
favourable case for the introduction of the 
seton, the operation was readily performed, 
by making an incision sufficiently large to 
admit of the point of the finger down to the 
substance between the fractured ends of 
the bone, when a full-sized seton was passed 





HYDATIDS DISCHARGED FROM A TUMOUR. 


tion of this son of the Emerald Isle, which 
no doubt had prevented the union of the 
bone on the former occasion, such a degree 
of union had taken as to enable him to 
raise his arm with facility. 

In this state, with his arm properly ban- 
daged, and instructions best suited for such 
a character, he left the hospital. 


It is worthy of observation, that in this 
case, the seton wes employed on a principle 
different to that on which it had been origi- 
nally used by Dr. Physic, of New York, as 
also in the case related by Mr. Wardrop in 
the Med. Chir. Trans. There the seton was 
kept between the ends of the bones, until 
ossific union took place, Dr. Physic conceiv- 
ing that such a long-continued excitement 
was necessary to complete the process. In 
the case we have just related, the seton was 
withdrawn when it was thought that a 
sufficient degree of inflammation was pro- 


duced py its presence, equal to that which | 


may be supposed to take place immediately 
after a fracture. As the inflammatory ac- 
tion attendant on a simple fracture endures 
(generally) but fora few days, it was con- 
cluded that the excitement kept up by the 
seton for eight days, would fully accom- 
plish the end of uniting the bone. 


LARGE FISTULOUS OPENING IN THE CHEFK, 
CURED BY AN OPERATION. 


H.S. wtat. 16, says that nine years ago, 


265 
for relief. After his bowels had been well 


; | evacuated for some days, the following ope- 
i performed 


A piece of pasteboard being introduced 
under the cheek, Mr. Wardrop made two 
elliptical incisions completely the 
substance of the cheek, so as to include the 
callous edges of the opening ; the lips of the 
wound, which were uncommonly firm and 
tough, so much so, that there was much dif- 
ficulty in piercing them with the needle, 
were brought together by two stitches of the 
interrupted suture, and no adhesive Ts 
or bandages were used. On the third day, 
one of the ligatures was removed, and on 
the fourth day, the second ligature was taken 
away, thefe being complete adhesion, and 
the boy left the Hospital. 

He presented himself a fortnight after- 
wards, when a very great amendment had 
taken place in his appearance, and he said 
that he experienced great comfort from the 
non-admission of the external air through 


the former wound, 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


— 


CASE IN WHICH A LARGE QUANTITY OF HY~- 





| DATIDS WAS DISCHARGED FROM A TUs 
MOUR IN THE RIGHT SIDE, 


| Evizaseru Jupce, xt. 20, a delicate look- 
ing woman, was admitted into the Physi- 


cian’s Clinical Ward on the 2d of Novem 
under the care of Dr. Cholmeley. 


She stated at the time of admission, that 
| She had been subject to attacks of epilepsy 


Tr, 


after an attack of typhus fever, an abscess for several years, the fits occurring at irre- 
formed in his left cheek, which affecting the | gular periods ; sometimes being free from 
adjacent alveolar processes of the upper | an attack for several weeks, whilst, at other 
jaw, they became carious, and _produced | times, only a few days intervened between 
ulceration of the integuments. ? Four years | the paroxysms. About two months before 
ago, Mr. Cline removed the diseased por- | admission, she was attacked with a bowel 
tion of bone, but a fistulous upening which | complaint, at the same time suffering with 
remained was the So trifling, and gave so | violent pain in the abdomen ; in the course 
little inconvenience, that the boy would | of a few days the pain was transferred to 
not submit to an operation for its cure ; it | the right side, just below the ribs. A blister 
has since, however, by the action of the | was applied over the part affected, and as 
muscles, been considerably dilated, and now | soon as it was removed, she observed a 
is fully an inch in length, having smooth | small tumour at the part. The patient fur- 
and rounded edges. The upper extremity ther stated, that she had never menstruated. 
of the opening is situated a little way from | 
the left ala of the nose, and extends across 
the face obliquely downwards. 


On examination, Dr. Cholmeley found a 
tumour of considerable size in the right hy- 
| pochongriac region, immediately below the 

Feeling much uneasiness, and sometimes cartilages of the ribs; pressure upon the 
even pain from the exposure of his teeth to swelling occasioned much pain, and there 
the external air, and his voice being some- | was an indistinct sense of fluctuation inthe 
what affected, he applied to the Hospital part. The constitutional symptoms were 





by 
Key to-day, at the request of Dr.Cholmeley. 
The tumour was red, and about ten 


ounces of bloody pus, with several hydatids 
of different sizes, were discharged ; a small 
lint, and over this a strip of adhe- 


i the contents of the abscess. 

4. The constitutional symptoms remain 
much the same ; more sleep was obtained 
last night than for some time previously. 

6. We learn from the sister of the ward 
that the patient had fits yesterday, but it is 
not clear, from the description given, that 
they were of an epileptic kind, but rather 
appearing to be of an hysterical nature. On 
examining the side, we find that the open- 
ing made in the tumour has closed ; but 
there appears to be a further collection of 
matter going on. The lower boundaries of 
the cyst are well defined ; it is the opinion 
of Mr. Key, that the tumour is attached at 
its upper part to the edge of the right lobe 
of the liver. 

11. ‘Fhe abscess opened spontaneously 
two days since, when a considerable quan- 
tity of matter escaped, but there were no 
hydatids discoverable. The patient is much | 
improved in appearance ; she takes a grain 
of calomel at bed time, and a poultice is now 
applied over the side. 





17. We find the patient to-day sitting up 
in bed and eating her dinner. The improve- | 
ment ip her general health is very appa- 
rent. She sleeps well, and her appetite is 
good. The opening in the side has been 
closed for several days; the poultices were | 
only applied for a short time, and then a strip | 
of adhesive plaster was laid over the orifice. | 
It is evident, on examining the side, that the | 
cyst has contracted, and its cavity is, in| 
consequence, materially lessened. 


CHRONIC TUMOUR OF THE BREAST.—~ 
OPERATION. 


——, wtat. 27, a healthy young woman 
in nee, was admitted into Mary's 
Ward. under the care of Mr. Morgan, on 
account of disease of the right breast. 

On examination, there was found to be a 
well-defined tumour of about the size of a 
walnut, on the sternal side of the right 
mamma, and apparently in the substance of 
the gland ; it a firm and lobulated feel, 
and was ctly moveable. She stated 
that the disease had existed upwards of two 
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ing the patient, and ascertaining the a 
poses, remarked, that as the disease 

ad been of long standing, and had re- 
sisted those means under which the simple 


deration) of a simple kind in its origin, yet 
he feared that it had now become a malig- 
nant disease. 

The operation of removing the tumour by 
excision, was performed about ten days 
after the patient's admission, and, on ex- 


‘amining the diseased part, it was found to 


have the diagnostic marks of cancerous 
disease, and this was more especially ob- 
vious in the central portion of the swelling: 


DISEASE OF THE TESTICLE.—OPERATION 
OF CASTRATION. 


On Tuesday, November 14, Mr. Key 
removed the testicle of a patient who was 
admitted into the Hospital a few days pre- 
viously. The man was under the care of 
Mr. hey in the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, on account of diseased testicle ; 
and on reference to our register of patients 
admitted, we find the case noted as follows: 

Luke’s Ward, No. 26.—John Barn, eztat 
30, scrofulous diathesis, admitted Jan. 12, 
on account of disease of the right testicle. 
The testicle is very firm, and enlarged to 
about three times its natural size; it has 
been affected a year and half. At the under 
and fore part of the testicle is a small fistu- 
lous opening through the integuments, at 
which a considerable quf@tity of thin matter 
is discharged. Serofulous abscess of the 
testicle ? 

13. Ordered to apply to the part bread 
poultices, with a large portion of salt super- 
added. Hyd. oxym. gr. +'; ex decoct. sarsa- 
paerillw ter die sumend. 

30. No relief to the disease of the testi- 
cle ; wishes to have it removed. Is disco- 
vered to have stricture in the urethra about 
the situation of Cowper's glands ; a sound is 
occasionally passed. 

Feb. 20. Disease of the testicle much 
the same; the stricture in the urethra 
relieved, 
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Patient dismissed from the 
The disease of the testicle unre- 
simisteds No forte 
i No further 
i 
is the report made on this case as it 
stands in our book, and it certainly does not 

y for the activity of the treatment 
employed during the space of three months. 
On the 3d of November, however, the pa- 
tient again made application for admission, 
when it was found that the fistulous open- 
ing and enlarged state of testicle were much 
the same as formerly ; but, in addition to 
these, there was now an accumulation of 
fluid in the tunica vaginalis. This fiuid 
was subsequently removed by tapping; and 
as Mr, Key was fully satisfied that the dis- 
ease of the testicle had gone on so far as 
completely to destroy its secerning powers, 
atthe earnest desire of the patient, he agreed 
to undertake its removal. 

The operation was performed in the usual 
manner; a considerable portion of the 
scrotum was removed with the testicle. 
There was no examination made of the diseused 
part. 


On Tuesday last Mr. Morgan removed a 
portion of the under lip from a female, in 
consequence of cancerous disease. The 
patient was 25 years of age. In the month 
of April last she received a severe contused 
wound on the lip, the cicatrix of which was 
evident on admission. At this part there 
was a firm hard tumour, which she stated 
soon succeeded to the healing of the wound 
in the lip; it was very painful, and was of 
the size of a nut. A section of the tumour, 
when removed, showed its true carcinoma- 
tous character. 


ST. THOMAS‘S HOSPITAL, 


CARCINOMATOUS DISEASE OF THE BREAST, 
OCCURRING IN A MAN, 


Tne breasts of men, it is well known, are 
but rarely affected with cancerous disease ; 
there is, howeveé?, at this time, in St. 
Thomas's Hospital, a well-marked instance 
of cancer occurring in the breast of an 
old man. 

The patient was admitted into Abraham's 
ward, on the 14th of September, under the 
care of Mr. Travers ; he is 58 years of age, 
and states that his general health has always 
been good ; his occupation has been that of 
a carter to a distillery. 

November 10. On examination, we find 
a flat tumour of about three inches in cir- 
cumference, occupying the situation of the 
left breast, with the nipple in the centre of 
the swelling. The tumour is of a firm 





hardness, irregular on its surface, circum- 
scribed, but having at its edge divergen- 
cies, which, however, cannot be traced far. 
It is not attached to the parts beneath ; 
the skin immediately around the nipple is 
adherent to the upper surface of the tumour ; 
it is not tender on pressure. Several of the 
absorbent glands situated over the sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus are indurated, also one or 
two on the side of the sternum, and helow 
the clavicle. On the under edge of the 
pectoral muscle, where forming the anterior 
axillary flap, there is an indurated ab- 
sorbent gland,—and very deep in the axilla, 
a hard substance is felt; not one or more 
distinct glands enlarged, but an indurated 
mass, The absorbent vessels running to- 
wards the axilla are thickened. 

The patient states that the disease is of 
four years standing, and that he first dis- 
covered a small hard lump in the breast, 
which increased very slowly to the time of 
his admission. He has never experienced 
any pain in the tumour, but has occasional 
lancinating pain in the enlarged glands. 
He says that he came into the hospital with 
a view of obtaining relief from a distressing 
pain which he has for some time felt in the 
right hip and thigh ; he calls it rheumatism, 
and says it is aggravated at night.* 

He has a constant, dry, or, as it is ex- 
pressively termed, husky cough, which has 
much increased of late ; his respiration is 
difficult, short and hurried, and he experi- 
ences a sense of suffocation on lying down. 

With respect to the treatment pursued, 
there is but little to say: it is evident that 
the disease is too far advanced to warrant 
the performance of an operation. A plaster, 
composeq of equal parts of the soap-plaster, 
and extract of belladonna, has been constantly 
applied over the tumour; the thigh bas 
been rubbed with anodyne liniment, and five 
grains of the extract of hemlock taken three 
umes a-day. Oflate the attention has been 
more directed to the relief of the pulmonic 
symptoms, which, as before stated, have be- 
come urgent ; and Dr. Williams, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Travers, has prescribed for the 
patient. It is, however, to be feared, that 
the disease in the chest is of that peculiar 
nature, which so frequently occurs in con- 
junction with cancerous disease ; and that it 
is, consequently, beyond the reach of medi- 
cal aid. 

The extraction of a cataract by Mr. Tra- 
vers, is the only operation performed at this 
Hospital for several weeks past. 





* It has been remarked by Sir Ast 
Cooper, that patients who are affected wi 
cancerous disease are subject to pains of a 
rheumatic kind in differeat parts of the 
body. 








BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


— 


CASE OF SYPHILiTIC tRiTIS, EXHIBITING THE 
DISEASE BOTH IN THE ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
STAGES. 

A younc man, et. 19, of pallid complexion, 

thin, weak, and of strumous habit, was ad- 


i hilitic high acute 

chtonie in the tight eye. 

Six months ago he had a pve pal we 
outside of the foreskin, about the size ofa 
sixpence ; he had no other syphilitic symp- 
toms. The chancre healed upon the appli- 
cation of the black wash, and tal.ing a few 
mercurial pills. Ten weeks back he found 
1 bécoming very weak, watering a 
pos wor and was obliged to give up his 
work, that of a steel polisher. About this 
time he received a slight blow on the left 
eye, upon the sclerotica, near the circum- 
ference of the cornea. He had completely 
lost the sight of the left eye for five weeks, 
and that of the right had been much im- 
paired for the same time. The left eye had 
suffered serious change of structure from 
severe internal inflammation, which still 
continued, and had altered the figure of the 
globe by causing a bulging of the lower an- 
terior part of the sclerotica; the iris and 
pupil were in close contact with the cornea, 
pupil being contracted but not filled 
th any ue substance ; at the lower 
part of the iris, there was a considerable 
irregular deposition of brownish lymph, 
seemingly mixed with blood ; and on the 
prominent part of the sclerotica there was 
seen a round protrusion, equal to a small pea, 
of a light brownish appearance, covered 
by conjunctiva ; it seemed to be a tubercle 
of lymph, making its way through the scle- 
rotic coat, leading to a supposition that the 
distension and bulging of the sclerotica were 
caused by an interna! deposition of lymph, 
similar to that effused upon the iris. The 
inflammation had extended to the outer 
tunics, there being considerable and gene- 


ral external redness, but the vascular trunks | 


were largest and most numerous over the 
prominent portion of the sclerotica ; the de- 
gree of accompanying pain bare no propor- 
tion to the disorganization, effusion of lymph, 
and vascular congestion ; it had not inter- 
rupted his rest, and at the time of his ad- 
mission was inconsiderable. The eye was 
absolutely insensible to light. No disorder 
was observable in the right eye upon a super- 
ficial view, but close exmination detected 
in the iris and pupil effects of languid or 
indolent inflammation, the cheracters and 
consequences of which were strongly con- 

with what had occurred in the other 


which was most 
= the yellow i 

e could distinguish letters of one-eighth 
of an inch in length, but not readily, and 
was unable to see any of a small size. He 
has had no pain, heat, or uneasiness in this 
eye, nor any pain whatever in the head or 
temples. 

On the 13th he was cupped on each tem- 
ple to the extent of §xij. and took a dose of 
calomel and jalap ; and on the 15th, calo- 
mel, grs. ij. ; opium, gr. #, every six hours; 
the extract of belladonna being applied to 
the eyebrows. 

On the 2ist the mouth became decidedly 
affected, so that the calomel and opium were 
only taken twice a day ; the left eye was 
much improved, the external redness — 
from the upper part of the globe, the 
quantity of lymph diminished ; the appear- 
ance of the right eye not much changed ; the 
redness less ; and on the 19th, in the sun- 
shine, he could read a small print, but to- 
day, he made out even the large characters 
imperfectly and with difficulty, He took 
the calomel and opium night and morning. 

25. The effect on the mouth was con- 
siderably diminished ; there was little alte- 
ration in either eye. Calomel and opium 
three times a day. 

31. The mouth again affected. Witha 
strong light he could distinguish words in 
small print. The globe of the left felt flac- 
cid and unresisting upon pressure. 

January 30. Felt assured his eyes were 
much improved, and stated, that on rising 
he placed his hand before his left eye, and 


| could discern something moving. 


9. The lefteye has shrunk considerably, 





the lymph being completely removed from 
the anterior chamber, and the prominent 
tubercle on the sclerotica gone ; the globe 
was so flaccid that it fell-quite soft through- 
out, the palpebre offering no resistance to 
the finger. The diminution of the globe 
| (atrophia bulbi) was obvious externally, the 
| lids being closed. The right eye was quite 
' natural, excepting the pupillary adhesions ; 
| vision still imperfect, although he could read 
a middle sized print with tolerable facility 
'this day. Continue the calomel and opium 
| three times a day. 

| @8. The mouth is kept sore by the calo- 
‘mel and opium. Sight a little improved, 
| but he cannot see by cand le-light. 

Feb. 8. Continued the use of mercury 


j antl the present time, so as to affect the 





COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE LEG. 


CASE OF LARGE SYPHILITIC SORES ON THE 
RIGHT ARM AND LEG : SYPHILITIC LEPRA 
ON THE HEAD AND FACE. 


, wt. 27, admitted June 22. This 
patient, half a year ago, had a small chancre 
on the inner skin of prepuce, by the fre- 
num. He took mercury, which affected his 
mouth, and applied black wash to the sore, 
which healed in about two months. About 
three months since, a small sore, with a 
thick scab, made its appearance on the right 
arm, above the elbow. The scab came off 
the sore, which then spread rapidly. Some 
time after the sore on the arm appeared, 
another of a similar character came on the 
calf of the right leg. Within the last six 
weeks, eruptions and scabs had formed 
around the mouth and over the forehead. 
About a fortnight ago, he found his throat 
rather sore. Upon examining the throat, 
it was doubtful whether there was any 
ulceration of the mucous membrane. 

The sore on the arm was irregularly cir- 
cular, of about four inches in diameter, heal- 
ing towards the elbow, and spreading by a 
foul white edge towards the shoulder. 


gave him much pain, and had generally an 


unhealthy appearance. The ulcer of the 
leg was not quite so large ; it had the same 
characters, but the edges were more elevat- 
ed, and the surface fouler. 

There were thick circular scabs upon the 
left arm about the size of sixpence. The 
eruptions on the forehead were an excellent 
specimen of the genuine copper-coloured 
syphilitic blotch, (Lepra Syphilitica,) being 
nearly circular, and of a light brownish red, 
or copper colour. The skin was a little 
raised, and irregular, and partially covered 
by slight scales ; the character of the affec- 
tion was similar around the mouth, except 
that ulceration had occurred in two or three 
of the blotches, and the ulcers were covered 
by their scabs. The case presented a com- 
bination cf scaly eruption, with phagedenic 
ulceration. The former was considered as 
aspecies of syphilitic affection particularly 
requiring the use of mercury ; the latter of 
the description much benefited by the local 
use of oxymuriate of mercury in lime- 
water. It was determined that no mercury 
should be exhibited in this case. Decoction 
of sarsaparilla a pint, with a drachm of the 
extract, to be taken every day ; bread poul- 
tice and yellow wash to the sores. 

26. Sores appeared much more healthy, 
particularly that on the arm ; they were not 
8o painful: the throat was easy, and the ap- 


pearance of ulceration gone. 
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28. The sore on the arm had a healthy 


ayn surface ; that upon the was 
ss painful, and the ote de clearing by de- 
tachment of portions of brownish slough ; the 
scaly eruptions clearing fast. The same ap- 
plications continued. 

July 16. The two sores healing 
jie under the use of yellow wash. The 
ulceration round the mouth had cicatrized, 
the leprous patches of the forehead and face 
having nearly disappeared ; nothing remained 
of them but a slight red superficial diseolour- 
ation. The general heaith and appearance 
much improved. 

26. The sores on the arm and had 
contracted to a fourth of their original ex- 
tent; the healing process going on — 
He continued the decoction and extract of 
sarsaparilla, and yellow wash to the sores. 

Aug. 13. The lotion had been disconti- 
nued for the last fortnight, and sim 
dressing and the roller substituted. e 
eruptions on the face had disappeared so 
completely, that their fo: mer situation could 
scarcely be discovered. The sores on the 
arm and leg presented specimens of ulcera- 
tion in its healthiest state, being of a parti- 
cularly clear bright red, and exhibiting a 
multitude of minute red vessels closely 
arranged, and as distinctly visible as in an 
injected preparation. The surface was ra- 


t| ther lower than the edges of the cicatrix, 


and had been generally smooth, that is, 
without granulations. During the last few 
days, however, some pointed elevations have 
been noticed thinly scattered over the sore. 
The patient is in excellent health, and has 
become fat.— Discharged cured. 


CASE OF COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE LEG, 


In which the Bone was insulated from the soft 
parts for four or five inches; attended with per- 
Sect recovery. 


A man, et. 24, was admitted, March 18, 
with cormpound fracture of the right leg. 
This accident was a very serious one, 
caused by the wheel of a loaded wagon 
passing’ obliquely over the lower and inner 
part of the leg: it rested sometime on the 
limb, so as to lacerate and bruise the soft 
parts extensively; there was a lacerated 
wound five or six inches long over the lower 
and inner part of the tibia, reaching to the 
inner ancle. The tibia was simply broken 
through, as it seemed, transversely, just 
above the ancle-joint; and so close to it, 
that a continuation of the fracture into the 
joint was strongly suspected, but could not 
be ascertained ; the bone was insulated from 
the surrounding soft for four or five 
inches, so that the finger could be 

almost completely round. The fibula was 
broken, but its ends did not penetrate the 





skin. The muscles were extensively torn, 
as well as the integuments. Mr. Lawrence 
advised amputation, idering the inflam- 
mation, suppuration, and constitutional dis- 

, consequent on an injury so serious 
and extensive, would be attended with great 
danger ; while, if this danger should be sur- 
mounted, and recovery ultimately take 
place, a useful state of the limb c not be 
expected, more especially if the ancle-joint 
was involved in the injury. 

The patient positively refused to submit 
to amputation, and firmly adhered to his 
determination, when the operation was pro- 
feet to him at a subsequent period. The 

imb was on the side, and cold lotion 
applied : drops of laudanum were given 
at night. 

March 19) Calomel gts. ij., with jalap 
xX. grs. every four hours, till the bowels were 
freely opened. 

20. Bread poultice. 

21. Calomel and jalap repeated. 

22. Twenty drops of laudanum ab night. 


24. The leg and foot are greatly swelled ; 
the soft parts protruded by the upper end 
of the bone; considerable fever; fifteen 
leeches to the leg ; a mixture of the acetate 
of ammonia, with half a drachm of the solu- 
tion of tartarised antimony, every six hours ; 
the limb was placed straight in the fracture- 
box, supported by pillows ; in this position 
the projection of the bone wasdiminished, and 
the limb easier. At this time, the inner and 
flat surface of the tibia was completely denuded 
for four inches. He was bled from the arm, on 
account of a severe pain in the side. He 
fainted when eight ounces had been taken, 
but was completely relieved. From this 
time he left off all medicines, and the same 
local treatment was pursued till April 16. 
The wound went on favourably, granulating 
and discharging a very healthy matter ; no 
large or deep seated abscesses occurring, pro- 
bably in consequence of the ready exit of the 
pus by the ample external wound. There 
were twoorthree inconsiderable suppurations 
under the skin. The granulations, which 
were very abundant and healthy, gradually 
advanced over, and covered the tibia; they 
now appeared too exuberant, and rather 
flabby; simple dressing, and evaporating 
lotion, were substituted for the poultice. 
The wound continued to exhibit a healthy 
surface ; cicatrization commenced; the 
swelling subsided ; the bone became gradu- 
ally firm, and the limb, in all respects, pro- 
gressively improved ; so that, in May (15,) 
he was able to raise it without the slightest 
pain. 

The wound was diminished two-thirds in 
its extent; the e surface of bone 
covered, and every thing appeared going 
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COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE LEG. 


on so favourably, that the fracture-box was 
removed, and the leg again placed on its 
side, upon a foot-splint, well padded, and 
pgm aa, splint on the opposite 


May 16. The day subsequent to the 
change, he was seized with cold shiverings, 
sickness, loss of appetite, restlessness, and 
inability to sleep. He, however, did not 
mention this at the time. The. leg looked 
well, nor did he complain of its being 
uneasy. 

17. Still he did not complain, and the 
leg looked healthy. 


18. He had this morning an increase of 
the before-mentioned symptoms, with a 
constant inclination to vomit; but was not 
able to eject much from his stomach; he 
was, therefore, ordered to take a scruple of 
ipecacuanha, and a grain of tartarized anti- 
mony ; he vomited a considerable quantity 
of bilious matter. The leg and foot at this 
time were attacked with severe erysipela- 
tous inflammation, which extended to the 
absorbents of the thigh. The wound be- 
came foul, and the secretion from it was 
changed from a healthy pus to a thin sani- 
ous discharge ; the pulse very full and hard ; 
in the evening he was bled to =xx, and 
leeches xviij, applied to the leg ; blood 
was strongly buffed, and cupped. All the 
symptoms continued much the same, the 
inflammation of the leg not much diminish- 
ed; he was again bled to §xvj, the blood 
presenting the same appearance. An enema 
of compound infusion of senna, was ad- 
ministered, and small doses of effervescing 
mixture given. In the evening, the sick- 
ness not having abated, he took five drops 
of laudanum in the effervescing draught, 
every four or five hours. 


20. The inflammation was somewhat 
subsided ; sickness in some degree lessened ; 
the pulse, however, was not sufficiently 
quiet, and therefore Mr. Lawrence ordered 
him to be again bled to 3xvj., the blood 
partly cupped and buffed. 

21. Inflammation greatly lessened ;: dis- 
charge from the wound more healthy ; slight 
sickness remaining, he was ordered colo- 
cynth pill, with calomel, every two hours ; 
two table spoonfuls of the following mix- 
ture in the intermediate hours. Sulphate 
of magnesia, one ounce; distilled and 
peppermint water, of each four ounces. 

22. Sickness has left him, and he appears 
altogether so much better that the medi- 
cines are omitted. The limb has regained 
its former healthy appearance, except that 
the foot is somewhat cedematous. 


28. A slight recurrence of feverish symp- 
toms, for which bleeding was repeated with 
much advantage. 
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29. The swelling of the foot has sub-| 20. The ulcers of the head are in the 
sided ; owes Gang going on favourably. healthiest state, and healing rapidly. Those 
July 11. wound is now perfectly | of the eye-lids, although they exhibited on 
healed ; the ancle and foot only exhibiting | admission a foul aspect, approaching to the 
slight swelling and induration, the motions | phagedenic character, are cicatrized, 
are limited. There is, on the outer side of} July 16. ‘Two or three pieces of the bone 
the leg, a small opening, with slight fungous have been lately removed ; the processes of 
excrescence opposite the fracture; and | granulation or cicatrization are going on 
bably yep org will here take place.| most favourably. 
e is able to get about with the assistance| 4, : 
ed g-7. Two or three small fragments 
of crutches, but cannot bear much weight |). 0. heen removed. He was discharged ; 


on his leg. He shortly after left the hos- i 4> eitanll an out nations 
pital. | ect 


NECROSIS, AND EXFOLIATION OF PORTIONS! CasE OF PUNCTURED WOUND OF THE LRG, 
OF THE FRONTAL AND TWO PARTETAL 


BONES. In which subsequent Hemorrhage resulted from 


A man, ztat. 39, was admitted into this'| hinges of the fa osterior Tibial Artery and 
Hospital June 1, 1826; about five years ago| ' ¢™ Tequiring Amputation. 
he received a severe blow on the left eye Willi ; . : 

- ; ’“*| William Walby, xt. 18, was admitted into 
which stunned him, and caused a great flow | Henry’s Ward) Sept. 26, with a punctured 
of tears, for which he went to the Infirmary | ound of the left leg from a blunt piece of 
a ae OE shortly after oe, iron, which, according to his account, had 

wo tween t > and | : . 

he es aed mr aed passed to the extent of two inches, in an 
T . degen. |oblique direction upwards and backwards, 

> ae Na pres oa = three cap a entering about the middle of the calf. Im- 

SEREER, SOSRS GF Chemnatives, Cxpaling “**| mediately after the receipt of the injury, 


bone, and the ulcerations spread gradually which was accompanied with considerable 


up the head. Nitric acid lotion was applied | hamneashe 

- : ge, he was seen by a surgeon 
two or three times a-day, until he came to| ¥», told. him that the principal artery was 
the Hospital, which was about a year from wounded, and that he would be compelled 


its first application. During the time he : : : 
made use of this lotion, two sores formed, |‘ {thmit to the loss of bis leg or of life, 
ove at the internal angle of each eye. Fif-| won he arrived, the leg had cadiaias 1 
teen years ago, he had a gonorrhea, which wery eouside rable peat Fa ewelling ef of 
lasted two or three mozths, but never had incompressible iba r nclg Farag sn a hi 
pos rye id ta eeath and ite took no mer-| fom the wound. The absence of hemor- 

5 1 . There is: an ulcer half as large chage, ent Go deeeleeen es ho geve-of 
as the palm of the hand about the middle Ge Gresties — we ps = id anny 
of the forehead, anda smaller one above ne a ea A cy bo pee cee 
it; they are both occupied almost entirely | | thing oad denn: aueanh Gin Gina anti 
by dead bone (frontal and parietal,) and shlogistic ouaieene the application of 
produce copiously a very thick yellow dis-| eches, old cloths, and the exhibition of 
charge. The irritation of the latter has purgatives. The leg semncined dn thie aeate 
formed fl rgge wet pom each PE that nincicen dp ring whch time the 
is unimpaired ; the whole of the dead bone eepeter ee pee - Sx ond a 
was loosened by an ulcerative process; it} @ oo: 3 yf 
was extracted in ragged fragments of various ge aaa ¥ Br ek a 
thickness, under which healthy granula-|).. <i retained its peattr — heeds 
tions had already extended themselves, and we without eny diasinution of theswal 
formed a complete vascular structure under ing; the aorta. P wound hecled: Shane 
pete ace the under —— « yang had net at any time been any great increase 
form = Macaca al pe ty pose °| of the natural temperature of the limb, and 

@. : Geileséd a beced soutien » two of the but very little pain. The posterior tibial ar- 
aloetic pills, with soup to be taken every | 7 = poy Ne a W Sl ele mene. 

2 eer =? : - | in conclusion, tha’ » Inguinal glands were 

other might, be : ow > repre ky slightly enlarged. Numerous applications 
, dail ? ° ’ | of leeches had been resorted to, without any 

7 , A i itl a canine sensible diminution in the size of the limb. 

‘ ’ Mr. Lawrence was now led to believe that 


moved, and the wound ed perfectl 
healthy. ‘ —— ae swelling of the limb arose from som¢ 








blood, which continued, 

more or less, up to the 25th, upon which 

day Mr. L. introduced a director into the 

re, and found it transversely 

its whole extent h the limb to the 

opposite side, down in its whole ex- 

tent towards the heel, and upwards to the 

same extent in the ham. He enlarged the 

» 80 as to admit his finger, which, 

being in, was moveable in every direction, 

ol gt 

sating in its natural position. The removal 

of the finger was followed by a free discharge 
of venous blood mixed with pus. 


Mr. Lawrence said there were but two 
of 


immediate amputation, which he was very 
unwilling to perform ; the other, to make a 
4 free longitadinal incision of six or eight 
inches through the large mass of muscle 
forming the calf of the leg, and afterwards a 
transverse incision through the same; to 
_ expose the cavity, turn out the coagulated 
blood, and ane” up the wounded vessels. 
There were many objections to this latter 
mode of proceeding : first, it was an opera- 
tion which would require much greater vis 
vite than a simple amputation, and which 
the present state of the patient actually for- 
bade ; secondly, supposing the cavity to be 
freely exposed, there was the greatest un- 
certainty of being able to secure the bleeding 
vessels in a cavity, in a state of suppura- 
tion. These cogent reasons would therefore 
lead him to decide in favour of amputa- 
tion, in case the bleeding should recur. This 
took place on the following morning, when 
arterial blood was pretty freely poured out, 
and the patient in a very weak exsanguineous 
state, with an exceedingly feeble pulse, 
being in a state nearly approaching to syn- 


cope when on the table for amputa-| the 


tion ; the rose on port wine being given 
him. He went through the operation tole- 
rably well, and his case is proceeding 
favourably. The leg was examined in the 
theatre by Mr. Lawrence ; on reflecting the 
integuments a little above the ancle on the 
outer side of the tendo Achilles, he cut into 
the cyst, and about a pint of blood and matter 





were 
muscles, these forming its posterior, and the 
ham saseyper boundary » Go leeraen eas 
part of the fibula was completely exposed, 
except not being denuded of its periosteum, 
and the whole of this cavity presented the 
suppurating surface of an abscess ; this cavity 
was nearly filled with a coagulum, the major 

art of which turned out very easily, not 

aving the fibrinous coating of less recent 

, which are seen in layers in aneu- 

rismal sacs ; the basis of this coagulum was 
firm and fibrinous, closely adhering to the 
posterior tibial artery and vein, with a cavity 
in its centre into which the blood issued 
from the wounded vessels, viz. posterior 
tibial artery and vein ; about one-third from 
the commencement of the former, the latter 
was plugged up with coagulated blood, which 
accounted for the ceasing of the venous he- 
morrhage. When the coagulum was removed, 
the open orifices of the vessels were plainly 
seen, without any onthe iy on m9 
Lawrence expressed himself hi gratifi 
at having enpatte’, as in such pS inflamed 
state of parts no other means could have 
connail. 


Mr. Lawrence did not see this case for the 
first four days, being out of town; Mr. Lloyd 
attending for him. 


CASE OF SCIATICA, CURED BY ACUPUNCTURA- 
TION. 


A woman was admitted many months ago, 
with sciatica.—At the time of her admission, 
her digestive organs were much disordered ; 
rhubarb and soda soon restored these to 
proper action, and the painful affection of 
the nerve was much diminished for the time ; 
but soon became aggravated. Steel, bark, 
colchicum, and other general means, with 
leeches, blistering, and cupping, were re- 
sorted to, producing relief, but not of long 
continuance. Mr. Earle then determined to 
try acupuncture. Two needles being intro- 
duced to the extent of an inch, near the 
sacrum, were allowed to remain a quarter 
of an hour, and then withdrawn, with al- 
most (apparent) instantaneous relief. She 
passed the night free from pain, which for 
many months had been iutolerable: the 
pain returning slightly two days afterwards, 
y were again introduced, and with the 
same success. The patient left the hos- 
pital a few days after, free from any incon- 
venience, beyond the soreness of the 
punctures. 
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